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To the Principal 


This is our bow to the school principal. We believe him to be 
an educational agent of primary importance. He is likely the best 
one index (if you can make an index out of him) of the state of 
current culture. He sometimes is caught and held in the coils of 
red tape, though generally this is but temporary. Sometimes the 
mechanics of his daily routine make galling demands upon him, 
though usually he gets freed in time to catch the uplift of his 
real significance. He exists that pupils may go into classrooms, 
eager and alert; and come out conscious of power and dignity. It 
is his opportunity not to relieve teaching of its work but of its 
drudgery; to help the teacher fill her lessons with meaning; to lift 
the term subject matter from its almost unbearable pedantry to the 
promise of valid glimpses of the world about us; to promote the 
conviction that culture is many-sided. 

The principal lives a congested life. There are so many things 
involved in the principalship that there is never quite enough time 
for anything. He must guard and inspire the teaching of the chil- 
dren. He must protect the children’s health, and morality. He must 
see that the buildings are kept in good order, and warm and cool. 
He must convince parents that their children will find the school 
both safe and creative. He must discourage and encourage pressure 
groups as his judgment commands. But those he encourages must not 
be permitted to throw the school out of balance, and he must give 
as little offense as possible to the others. He must be alert to 
thought and performance in education. He must know that theory is 
of worth only when it is relevant to human welfare. He must read 
the literature of teaching, and if possible write some of it (such 
as the two articles published in this issue of the Peabody Journal 
of Education.) Let this be closed by a Paraphrase of one of the war 
cries of the old teachers institute—As is the Principal so is the School. 
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The Role of the Principal As a 
Morale Builder 


HARLEY LAUTENSCHLAGER 
Principal Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


You can buy a person’s presence for a certain number of hours a 
day, but production or achievement depends upon many factors other 
than salary. This is particularly true of the complex and skilled art 
of teaching. A teacher will more nearly work up to his maximum 
achievement possibilities if he is enveloped in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm, confidence, hope, warmth of emotion, inspiration, stimula- 
tion and recognition of success. Such factors or conditions are spoken 
of as morale. 

The principal who will contribute most to building a state of high 
morale in his school must recognize three basic needs of all indi- 
viduals: (1) the need to be accepted and appreciated; (2) the need 
to feel successful; and (3) the need to understand the immediate world 
about them. The principal’s feelings, attitudes, and actions should 
reflect at all times his understanding of and belief in the importance 
of meeting these basic needs. 

The need to be accepted and appreciated. Every teacher needs to 
feel that his principal likes him, has confidence in him, and has genuine 
respect for him personally and professionally. At the same time, 
the teacher expects his principal to express sincerity and integrity 
at all times. Thus, to fulfill this condition of morale building, the 
principal must cultivate the habit and skill of seeing the good in 
other people, focusing his attention on the best qualities of each staff 
member, and letting each teacher know that he recognizes and ap- 
preciates his excellent qualities and contributions. The principal must 
strive to practice the philosophy stated in Philippians: “Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
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things.” The principal must think on these things, if he is to ex- 
press with sincerity his acceptance and appreciation of each staff 
member. 

How can the principal convey his feeling of acceptance and appre- 
ciation to his staff? Certainly, through the many contacts that occur 
naturally in the regular school day. But, it is most helpful for the 
principal to stop in each teacher’s room frequently and talk for a 
few minutes casually and informally. Teachers can easily ask any 
questions that might be on their minds but which probably they would 
not come to the office to ask. They and the principal can exchange in- 
teresting bits of information about their work and people in the 
school. The principal will find numerous opportunities to convey his 
interest in and acceptance of each teacher. 

The “open-door” policy is also important to a teacher, especially 
when he feels that the principal truly devotes his full attention to the 
problem he brings to him. The principal is a good listener, asks 
questions until the problem is clear to him, and then discusses possible 
solutions with the teacher until they arrive at a common agreement 
as to the best decision to make. But—a decision is made! Teachers 
admire the principal who can and will help them now. 


A feeling of acceptance also is gained by being able to participate 
in the planning and operation of the school. Situations should be cre- 
ated wherein the thinking of all staff members can be utilized in identi- 
fying and solving problems of the school. Having co-workers listen 
with genuine respect and interest to the expression of one’s concerns 
and ideas is an essential factor in enhancing one’s own self-respect 
and confidence. 


The personality of the principal should reflect friendliness, warmth, 
calmness, poise, and a sincere interest in other people. The teachers 
expect him to know the significant phases of their work, their problems 
and their goals. They want to feel comfortable in his presence. Talking 
with him satisfies, stimulates, and inspires. He can be approached 
easily, and no problem a teacher presents is made to seem insig- 
nificant or unimportant. Parents, students, and other professional 
people like, admire, and respect him. In other words, the morale of 
teachers is improved if there is a spirit of friendliness, respect and 
admiration between the principal and his staff, and if they can feel 
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proud of him in professional circles and in the community. 


Need to feel successful. No one can go on day after day feeling 
that his accomplishments are completely out of line with his own 
level of aspiration and with that of the principal, and still maintain 
a proper state of mental health and physical activity conducive to 
good work. When the feeling of achievement is too far below one’s 
own level of aspiration, and when one feels that he is regarded by 
his principal as incompetent, he becomes aggressive, dominating, un- 
cooperative, depressed, moody, frustrated or intolerant. 

In addition to conveying to teachers recognition of their successes 
and accomplishments through casual contacts and conferences, the 
principal can create situations in which teachers will discover evidences 
of their successes themselves. Providing a standardized testing pro- 
gram in accordance with goals of the school is one such situation. 
Encouraging and providing time for contacts and conferences with 
parents is another. Creating situations in which a teacher can become 
well-acquainted with the pupils he is teaching tends to enable a 
teacher to see more evidences of growth and success. This can be 
done by arranging for a teacher to have the same group of students 
more than one year, or by fusing two or more subjects and keeping 
students for a double or triple period (or a core program based on 
problem-solving situations). Cumulative folders showing graphically 
the growth patterns of each child, showing evidences of his abilities, 
achievements, strengths and weaknesses, and samples of his work also 
help the teacher to set realistic goals in his teaching and thus establish 
a level of aspiration for success that he can reach. 


Giving a teacher due credit privately and publicly for his contribu- 
tions also is important. The principal may well convey a feeling of 
freedom to make unintentional mistakes without fear of retribution, 
and also convey a sense of compassion, understanding, and acceptance 
regarding a teacher’s weaknesses. The principal must show that he 
has a genuine respect for and acceptance of individual differences 
among staff members. 

Understanding the immediate world about us. Teaching is an ex- 
tremely complex process. Fortunately, those in the teaching profession 
today have greater opportunity than at any previous time to develop 


an instructional program based on research findings about how children 
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learn, grow and develop. Effective organization, methods, and pro- 
cedures in many areas have been identified and proved to be superior 
to those advocated and used in the past. 

Teachers want to be successful, want to be professional in their 
endeavors, want to understand more clearly how to improve their in- 
structional programs. Unless the principal can accept these assumptions 
about his teachers, the professional growth of his staff is bound to 
be limited or incidental. 

Perhaps morale may be fairly good in a school that actually does 
not have a very good instructional program if there prevails an at- 
mosphere of praise and approval, if the staff members “pat them- 
selves on the back,” and if they are unaware that their program is 
less effective than it could and should be. But, surely the highest type 
of morale will result from teachers understanding what modern 
research has discovered about the educative process, by knowing the 
modern practices advocated by leading educators, and by learning 
to put these practices into effect in their own teaching. 

As the principal talks casually with staff members, as he discusses 
problems with ihem in conferences, as he and the teachers express 
themselves in group situations, the staff members can be stimulated 
and inspired to search for information and to improve present prac- 
tices. Lines of communication must be kept open. Establishing a 
professional library with current books and periodicals made easily 
available to teachers will encourage growth and develop a better un- 
derstanding of the role of each staff member, particularly if situations 
are created which enable the staff members to study curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional practices together. 


General faculty meetings, departmental meetings, and other group 
meetings should be regularly scheduled and carefully planned so as 
to provide depth and breadth of content. Real understanding and ac- 
ceptance of each other can come only as people get to know each other 
well. A well-equipped and comfortable faculty lounge can also provide 
many opportunities for staff members to exchange points of view, 
discuss problems, and build a feeling of closeness. Dinner meetings, 
parties, pot-lucks, and noon luncheons help a staff to learn to know 


and accept each other, especially in larger schools of thirty or more 
teachers. 
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One word of warning is perhaps in order. While it surely is true 
that morale is heightened if staff members sense that they are members 
of a team with common goals, and that their work is worthy of emula- 
tion and recognition, the principal must understand that people change 
willingly only as they can see reasons for change and understand the 
new approach to solving old problems. Such growth will take time 
and will vary with individuals. Certainly it implies isolating problems 
for group study and action and not trying to solve too many problems 
at any one time. 

The principal and the staff members must understand and respect 
one another’s points of view, philosophies of education, and levels of 
operation. Only as individual differences are respected and sincerely 
accepted by each staff member can the highest state of morale exist. 
This is not to imply that the principal will necessarily cater to the 
whims, fancies and weaknesses of teachers, nor will he side-step 
making difficult decisions. 

Finally, the principal’s role in morale building is heavily dependent 
upon his genuine and sincere respect for and acceptance of each staff 
member personally and professionally. His friendliness and warmth 
of emotion, his insight into and understanding of human nature, and 
his own high professional competence are strong contributing factors 
to establishing high morale. The principal’s skill in creating situations 
acceptable to the faculty in which he and his staff can work and gro» 
together plays a most important role in strengthening morale. 


The story of the Wind and the Sun having a contest to see which one 
could make the man take off his coat carries a message for the prin- 
cipal. The harder the Wind blew the tighter the man wrapped his 
coat about himself. The gentle, warm rays of the Sun soon caused 
the man to remove his coat. So, the principal must learn that to the 
degree to which he can continuously express the qualities of love 
through compassion, empathy, understanding, calmness, tenderness, 
and true brotherliness, his staff members will gradually remove their 
cloaks of indifference, coldness, selfishness, and antagonism. These 
are high goals, indeed, but ideals are like the stars, we never reach 
them but they guide us on our journey. And, as Browning so aptly 
states, “Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for?” 
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The Industrial Arts in the High School 


RALPH MARTIN 
Principal Woodlawn School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Time and space will not permit a detailed history of the develop- 
ment of Industrial Arts in the high schools, therefore I will limit my 
discussion to a brief history of its development and of its merits as a 
subject worthy of its place in our American High Schools. 

There have been changes in the name and purposes of Industrial 
Arts. It probably owes its beginning to the desire and need of the 
early man to fashion a weapon or weapons for gathering food and for 
his personal protection. Hence the cave man made his crude wooden 
club. Then a lighter club with a sharp rock in the end, similar to 
the tomahawk used by the American Indian. Woodwork, or manual 
training comes from a desire on the part of the young boy to whittle 
with a knife or fashion play things by the use of hammer and saw. 
Manual training or woodwork simply aided in directing the natural 
desire of most boys through the use of woodworking tools. Closely cor- 
related with the development of woodworking was the development 
of tools, machines, and implements to facilitate and extend its possi- 
bilities. Axes to fell the trees; adzes to hew and shape great timbers 
for roofs and frames for ships; saws to cut more evenly and ex- 
peditiously; knives, gauges, and carving tools to decorate; planes and 
files to smooth; bits to bore holes for wooden pegs or screws and 
bolts. Next came the development of the various labor saving machines 
to do most of the work that was done by hand. 

As an educational term, manual training includes all hand work 
used as a means in general education. It differs from trade education 
through the apprenticeship systems in that it emphasizes the educa- 
tional element rather than the commercial or industrial element. This 
“hand training” or manual training emphasizes manual skill. This 
training developed habits of accuracy, judgment and observation 
formed through manual activities. 


There are differences in opinion as to when and what country in- 
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troduced manual training as a subject taught in schools. Between 
1858 and 1866 Finland developed a plan for teaching handwork in the 


primary schools, and for training handwork teachers for public 


schools. 

Sweden established handwork as part of its educational system in 
1872. This included carpentry, wood-turning, wood-carving, book- 
binding, etc. It was hoped that this manual work would invigorate 
the physical health of its people as well as mark the passing of 
the old system of house industries. 

France adopted handwork in 1873, and in 1882 made such work 
compulsory in all elementary schools. In 1886, England introduced 
handwork to both boys and girls, 1] years old and older. Germany 
developed trade and occupation schools rather than manual training 
courses in the real-schulen. The emphasis was placed on manual in- 
struction for the Artisan Classes for trade or vocational features. 

Manual training in the U.S. has depended on private and local in- 
itiative. There was no national movement prior to 1917. The Ethical 
Culture Society of New York City made the first step by opening 
handwork classes for small children in 1878 in connection with its 
workingmen’s school. 

Saint Louis opened a fully equipped manual training high school 
in 1878. The courses included a variety of shop work in wood and 
metal, mechanical drawing, and such appropriate academic work as 
English, science and mathematics. The success of this pioneer school 
was noticed by many of the large American cities. By 1900, a 
majority of American municipalities had adopted some form of 
manual training. Work for girls as well as boys was included in 
this program. In general the courses for boys consisted of joinery, 
wood-turning, pattern-making, forging machine-shop, foundry, sheet 
metal, printing, electric wiring, mechanical drawing and that for 
girls consisted of general sewing, dressmaking, millinery, burnt wood, 
leather and art jewelry, cooking etc. This work extended down to the 
elementary grades where the activities included paper folding and 
paper cutting, basketry, clay-modeling, wood-carving, raffia work, etc. 
Manual training in the American high school developed early into a 
distinctive institution. Its handwork or shop-work program is only re- 
motely related to industry. The manual training courses or the typical 
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Manual Training High School is vaguely educational and remotely 


industrial. As such, it fails to meet the needs of many industrial 
communities. 


A change of sentiment became apparent immediately after the Saint 
Louis Exposition of 1904. Manufacturers demanded industrial efficiency 
and appeared to have little confidence in the vague results of the 
typical Manual Training High School which was a traditional school 
with shop facilities. Manual training was soon modified so as to add 
the vocational appeal to boys and girls of 14 years of age and upward. 
Many vocations are taught with the purpose of giving the child an 
opportunity to choose wisely with the aid of vocational advisers among 
teachers, parents and industrial or vocational experts. The trade school 
or the Industrial High School was the most logical step. 

Industrial education or industrial arts is a more comprehensive 
term than manual training. Industrial education includes all that 
was at first expected from manual training as a stimulus to efficient 
workmanship all that vocational training propose; and all that trade 
education seeks to secure. Appreciation of vocational education from 
the national standpoint was shown by the passage by congress in 1914 
of the Smith-Lever Bill, and in 1917 of the Smith-Hughes Bill. After 
the World War the Federal Government provided facilities for voca- 
tional training for all honorably discharged soldiers who wished to 
take it. 

The writer realizes that he has strayed from his original subject, 
“The Industrial Arts in the High School.” The writer is an alumnus 
of the Birmingham High Schools and as a teacher has seen the intro- 
duction of Manual Training and Vocational Education particularly 
as it applies to Birmingham which is an industrial center. As an in- 
dustrial center there is a great demand for students trained in in- 
dustrial education. The trends and changes here are not unlike those 
in other cities of its class. 

Shop courses were introduced in 1908 or 1909. These courses were 
taught as minor courses and as such gave .5 credit or 14 Unit. They 
consisted of woodwork; joinery, cabinet making, woodturning, pattern 
making, metal work, sheet metal, machine shop, foundry, electric wir- 
ing and later auto mechanics, printing, mechanical drawing, which 
included structural steel and architecture. Southern colleges offered 
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little or no training for teachers in these subjects. Our teachers who 
introduced the subjects were either trained in the Eastern or Mid- 
Western institutions or men who had served a trade and had little or 
no college training. The subjects listed above were for boys. Girls 
could take home economics which included both sewing and cooking. 
After the passing of the Smith-Hughes Bill there was a demand for 
instructors with trade experiences and some teacher training. Both 


the University of Alabama and Auburn conducted extension courses 
to train the manual training teachers and tradesmen in the techniques 
of teaching. Vocational subjects were introduced in the regular high 
schools. In the beginning these were taught at night for high school 
students and adults. Two period courses which carried major credit 
were begun in the day classes of our high schools. Paul Hayne High 
School became a vocational high school at night and an industrial high 
school in the day time with half of the day devoted to vocational sub- 
jects and the other half to related subjects. Ramsey High School 
was built as a technical high school but never developed as such. 
It became an academic high school with a few shop courses. Some 
time later Paul Hayne became known as a vocational high school 
and such courses as beauty culture, commercial art, office practice, 
commercial subjects, retail selling, tearoom management were added. 
Students promoted from the 8th grade could enter. Other students 
who were having difficulty passing their academic subjects in the regu- 
lar high school were encouraged to go to Paul Hayne. Students over 
16 who were still in the elementary schools were given special per- 
mission to enter through our guidance center with the approval of 
the superintendent. This unfortunately led to a belief among the 
citizenry and students in the regular high school that Paul Hayne 
was for the so called, “dumb,” students who could not pass regular 
academic work. Parents of students with definite mechanical trends 
resented the advice of teachers an principals who advised this trade 
education. The night classes cont.ued but were principally for adults 
and for the most part were taught by a different staff of teachers from 
those used in the day school. The evening or night classes later were 
filled largely with veterans and it became known as “The Veterans 
Institute.” 


Later, a new school was built and named Glenn Vocational High 
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School. The new school, in a different location, eased the feeling 
that vocational education was only for the student who could not 
succeed in the regular academic classes. Glenn had a day enrollment of 
402 in 1955-56. The Charles B. Glenn is primarily a vocational school, 
offering preparatory training for a variety of occupations for both 
boys and girls. The following courses are offered; auto mechanics, 
machine-shop work, radio, beauty culture, commercial art, drafting, 
both mechanical or architectural, electricity, office practice which in- 
cludes typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, calculating machine etc., print- 
ing, including linotype, retail selling, tearoom management and wood- 
work. 

The present organization of courses contemplates four years of 
study—two years of regular high school work followed by two years 
of specialized training for a selected vocation. During the first two 
years while the student is earning his high school credits, he is given 
an opportunity of trying out, in short periods, vocational courses in 
which he is interested. 

In the 3rd and 4th years the greater part of each day is devoted 
directly to vocational studies, including shop, laboratory and related 
academic topics. Then a student may obtain a diploma from Glenn 
and prepare for entrance into a number of technical college courses. 
When a student does not plan to attend college the school endeavors 
to place him in a desirable position in which he has been trained. 
Students who have an aptitude to profit by specialized training and 
who are graduating from the 8th grade or who are enrolled in other 
high schools may transfer to Glenn Vocational High School. 

There no longer exists the feeling of inferiority that was formerly 
connected with Paul Hayne School. A type of vocational training 
generally designated as, “diversified occupations,” has been established 
by the Birmingham Board of Education in our regular high schools. 
The principle features of these classes may be described as follows: 

1. A class consists of about 20 boys and girls who are studying different 
(diversified) occupations. 


2. Each student’s schedule is so arranged that he spends about half day 
at school and the other half day working at an occupation which he wishes 
to learn. A cooperative work agreement between the school and the em- 
ployer provides a systematic plan of training on the job under the super- 
vision of a skilled craftsman or foreman. 
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3. At school the student devotes two periods per day to study of regular 
high school topics. One or two additional periods per day are given to the 
study of books on the occupation in which he works in the afternoon. 

4. To qualify for training of this kind, a student must have completed 
the second year and must be approved by the principal. 

5. The occupation chosen for study must be one of sufficient learning 
content to justify two years of organized study, but not one of professional 
level. Under the D.O. (diversified occupations) plan a capable student 
may therefore secure two years of vocational training in any one of a 
wide variety of occupations and at the same time carry on sufficient high 
school work to secure a diploma. 


Distributive educational classes are similar in all respects to the 
above but deals exclusively with those occupations where the work is 
with the general public. Sales work of all kind is probably the best 
example of this kind of education. 

Home economics and manual training or industrial arts are now 
offered both as a minor and as a major in our regular academic high 
schools. In general they are offered as a major only during the 3rd 
and 4th year. The home economics now consists of sewing, cooking, 
general home making, home decorating and management, personal 
and family relations and home nursing. 

In September 1956 Woodlawn High School had a total enrollment 
of 1257 boys. From this number 134 were enrolled in woodwork—42 
in sheet metal. 70 in printing, 97 in machine shop and 260 in mechan- 
ical drawing. This gives a total of 603 boys out of 1257 of 48% 
taking shop work either as a major or minor. 1280 girls are enrolled. 
Of that number, 115 are taking cooking, 163 related subjects (including 
nursing, family relations, home decorating, etc.), 68 sewing. This 
gives a total of 360 out of 1280 or 28%. These figures are given to 
acquaint one with the number of students in an academic high school 
who are taking home economics and industrial arts as such and not as 
vocational or prevocational training. 

The values of industrial arts or home economics are hard to de- 
termine. Most of our 4 year mechanical drawing students have gone 
to work in that field in the various industrial plants in the city. They are 
not graduated as draftsmen or architects but with sufficient knowledge 
to go to work at that trade. Those taking shop work are not proficient 
enough to go to work as a trade. I feel that the value of shop work 
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lies in two fields, first the student learns enough about the work to 
know if he wishes to chose it as a vocation and second it may lead to 
a hobby or become useful in repairing things around the home. The 
writer has a neighbor who has to call a plumber to put a washer in a 
leaky water faucet or an electrician to replace a fuse. Needless to say 
both of these are expensive when anyone with some mechanical train- 
ing could quickly and inexpensively make the needed repairs. An- 
other neighbor who is a college graduate, had door chimes that failed 
to ring. He was going to call an electrician but his 14 year old boy 
who has just entered high school, pleaded with his father to let him 
fix it. In a short time the chimes were repaired and an electrician 
bill was saved. Many men have shops in their basements where they 
enjoy working with their teen age boy or girl in making items for use 
around the house. These items may not be as good as those com- 
mercially manufactured but they give the maker a sense of joy because 
they are his own handy work. These shops also give the youngsters 
some place to spend their leisure time in worthwhile achievement. 

The home economics taught the girls will always be useful to the 
girl when she becomes an adult and has the responsibilities of a home. 

The writer is firmly convinced that industrial arts has a place as a 
subject in the curriculum of every high school and that the boy or 
girl who has not had the privilege of taking it has missed something 
that he should have had. Whether the knowledge of industrial arts 
leads to a vocation or a hobby, it is a subject very desirable for our 
American youth in this industrial and scientific age. 
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Basic Assumptions of Educational 


Administration 
F. ROBERT PAULSEN 


Department of Educational Administration 
University of Utah 


It has been generally concluded that educational administration has 
lacked a definitive theory and has neglected conceptual research. 
Education, as a profession, and as a concept of personal growth, has 
appeared equated to a concept of democracy. Educational administra- 
tion appeared weak in the formulation of principles of organization 
and procedure consistent with democratic dogma and administrative 
know-how. Assumptions or principles of educational administration 
were implied, but not always stated. 

This research study posited that public educational administration, 
public health administration, or public welfare administration would 
be related to certain basic assumptions of public administration. In- 
deed, some of the assumptions of public administration were acceptable 
in this study. Among these were: (1) Administration is an art, but 
there is an effort to utilize scientific method; (2) the study of adminis- 
tration might start from the base of management, but the foundation of 
law must remain foremost in administrative activity; and (3) Ad- 
ministration is a single process, substantially uniform in its essential 
characteristics, and therefore need not be studied as municipal, state, 
or federal administration. This latter assumption was of particular im- 
portance for the present study, inasmuch as no great effort was made to 
separate public school administration into state and local processes. 

The research was directed, therefore, toward an inquiry and interpre- 
tation of some of the basic assumptions of educational administration. 
An intensive survey of the professional literature, the opinions of sev- 
eral authorities in the field of educational administration, and a ques- 
tionnaire response of members of the American Association of School 
Administrators were the means used to ascertain some of these basic 
assumptions. 
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1. METHODS AND CRITERIA UTILIZED IN 
DETERMINING BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Following an intensive reading program, wherein hundreds of 
statements implying assumptions of educational administration were 
analyzed, and in light of ideas suggested by several national authorities 
on the subject, a list of statements was prepared representing basic 
assumptions. The ultimate criteria’ utilized in the selection and formu- 
lation of these statements were: 


1. Definite statements observed in educational literature. 
2. Frequency of occurrence of the idea in administrative literature even 
though the assumption was not definitely stated. 


Five basic assumptions of educational administration were formu- 
lated as follows: 


1. Educational administration cannot be dissociated from philosophy. 

2. Training for educational administration should include a professional 
program and actual experience in the field. 

3. The position of education in the social structure of the American 
nation is unique, and may be above and beyond the general concept of 
positive law. 

4. The control of education should be vested in specific educational policy- 
forming boards, and this control should not be a consideration of 
partisan politics nor directly related to the administration of other 
state agencies. 

. Although administrative activity may operate by authority rather than 
by consensus, administration, generally, need not be contrary to demo- 
cratic processes and objectives of American education. 


ul 


The statements or assumptions were submitted to a jury of experts 
of educational administration. Members of the jury represented all 
geographical areas of the nation, and several general phases of edu- 
cational administration. All members of the jury met five out of six 
selected criteria justifying the designation of “expert.” 

This criteria were as follows: 


1. An earned doctorate. 
2. Experience as a public school administrator. 
3. Training and experience in the fields of law and administration per se. 





* These criteria were similar to those used by Oliver H. Bimson in 1937. Bimson com- 
pleted a similar project, attempting to list principles of educational administration relating 
to the participation of school personnel in administration. 
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4. Current position of importance, and related to subject under considera- 
tion. 


5. Contributor to professional literature, and author of significant research 
in the field of educational administration. 
6. Listed in the 1954 edition of Who’s Who in America. 


The current positions of the twelve members of the expert jury were: 
high official of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
United States Government; four presidents of large American uni- 
versities; dean of a College of Education; dean of a College of Law; 
State commissioner of education; three professors of education (educa- 
tional administration) of large American universities; and superin- 
tendent of schools of a large administrative district for public educa- 
tion. 

As the project to determine basic assumptions of educational ad- 
ministration developed, comments from members of the expert jury, 
comments from other “authorities” in educational administration, ad- 
ditional reading of the literature, and contemplative thinking were 
responsible for the addition of five correlative, yet basic assumptions. 
These were: 

1. Public education is a basic and permanent part of the continued exis- 
tence of our form of government and the freedom it guarantees. 

2. Educational administration is ultimately responsible for executing the 
educational policies of a school district. 


3. Educational administration must provide educational leadership and 
stimulation. 


4. Educational administration must seek a balance between politics and 
the profession. 

5. Educational administration in the twentieth century must recognize 
the renaissance of the lay citizen. 


The complete list of ten basic assumptions of educational adminis- 
tration was then submitted to five hundred members of the American 
Association of School Administrators. These practicing administrators 
were requested to check agreement or disagreement with each statement 
as representing a basic assumption of the profession. At least ten ad- 
ministrators were selected at random from the membership rolls 
of each of the forty-eight states. A total of 442 questionnaires was 


? American Association of School Administrators, Staff Relations in School Administra- 


tion, Thirty-Third Yearbook, Washington, D. C., National Education Association, 1955, 


pp. 245-460. 
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returned, indicating considerable interest in the study. It was possible 
to assume that the data collected represented the thinking of the edu- 


cational administrators belonging to the professional administrators’ 
association in the United States. 


II. CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATIONS 
OF BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The assumptions of educational administration were considered 
and evaluated as follows: 


1. Educational administration cannot be dissociated from philoso- 
phy. The idea that educational administration cannot be dissociated 
from philosophy appeared throughout the literature of education. The 
term “philosophy” may lend itself to many different meanings. Phi- 
losophy espouses at least the dual purpose of revealing truth and in- 
creasing virtue. Philosophy may also assert as a frame of reference 
for activity. In the generic sense, it was believed to be impossible to 
consider administration divorced from philosophy. 

Evaluation. At least eleven members of the jury agreed with this 
statement as a basic assumption of educational administration. One 
juror declared that administration “would have no climate or sig- 
nificance without an association with philosophy.” Other members of 
the jury remarked: 


Educational administration being simply the process of arranging the 
interdependent elements of the school program into a functional unified 
effect to achieve the goals and purposes of society itself through a 
school program would mean in my judgment that philosophy per se and 
educational philosophy can be separated from educational administration, 
but not wisely. 

Theoretically it can, especially in the mind of an administrator. But it 
shouldn’t be. . . . What is needed is sound effort at relating educational 
administration and philosophy. 

I am in complete accord with this assertion. As a matter of fact, the 
superintendent is the expert upon whom the board relies for guidance in 
the formation of its policy and for all matters of policy involving value 
judgments which are dependent upon philosophical insight. Whether we 
will it or not, the educational administration cannot avoid such judgment. 


Eight members of the jury concurred without comment. 


Conclusion. The literature substantiated the assumption that edu- 
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cational administration cannot be dissociated from philosophy. Eleven 
members of the twelve man expert jury agreed with the statement as a 
basic assumption. Eighty-seven per cent of the administrators respond- 
ing to the questionnaire’ indicated approval. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that the administrator’s philosophy, by imperceptible degrees, 
affects the entire educational program which he is called to organize, 


supervise, and direct. 

2. Training for educational administration should include a graduate 
professional program and a period of actual experience in the field. 
Graduate training in professional education, administrative theory, 
and the completion of an internship program, as a capstone to this 
training, are most desirable in preparing educational administrators. 
A trend was observed in many institutions of higher learning, and 
especially since the completion and publication of significant re- 
search, toward the establishment of more internship programs in edu- 
cational administration. 

Evaluation. At least eleven members of the jury agreed with this 
statement as representing a basic assumption of educational administra- 
tion. Four members stated: 


I think training for educational administration should place a greater 
emphasis on public administration in general than is now given to such 
programs. I think preliminary training and preparation should first be 
for teaching. I think there should be a period of teaching as a prerequi- 
site to administrative training. I think specific preparation for admin- 
istration should be a graduate program. I think administration is a special 
type of service and requires special training therefor. 

I am in hearty agreement with this assertion. I feel that theory should 
not be divided from practice. The difficulty is to find satisfactory intern- 
ships. It does not suffice to assign the intern to an unsatisfactory or medi- 
ocre administrator. If the internship is to mean anything it must be 
spent under the best possible leadership and guidance. . . . a person on 
the job should have constant and continuous professional contact and, 
where possible, he should enroll in a professional program where he is 
required to be in attendance and to make contributions. 

I agree with this idea. The training program should include some real 
field experience under careful supervision of perhaps an intern nature. 
Too many of today’s administrator’s have been plucked out of other posi- 
tions where they have succeeded but without having had either practical 
experience or adequate training or academic preparation. It might be 

* Infra, p. 16. 
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better to use the term “preparation” in preference to the term “training.” 


Certainly, it would be preferable that one who is to engage in educational 
administration should have pursued a graduate academic program and a 
period of actual experience in the field. This does not mean, however, that 
actual experience in the field is indispensable. Native ability and a 
capacity for continual study is sometimes much more important that actual 
experience in the field or even a graduate academic program. Some admin- 
istrators have begun with a limited educational background in the strict 
sense, but have proven more adept than those who have had that training. 


Eight members of the jury concurred that the statement indicated a 
basic assumption of educational administration. 

Conclusion. The literature advocated educational administration 
training programs which included at least an internship. Institutions 
of higher learning, developing graduate programs in educational ad- 
ministration, were establishing internship programs. Eleven members 
of the expert jury agreed with the statement as a basic assumption. 
Ninety-three per cent of the administrators approved. It was con- 
cluded, therefore, that the nature and scope of educational adminis- 
tration demanded more than academic preparation to ensure success- 
ful and efficient organization and supervision of an educational pro- 
gram. Training in the field should become an important aspect of the 
graduate training program for prospective educational administrators. 

3. The position of education in the social structure of the American 
nation is unique, and may be above and beyond the general concept of 
positive law. The idea that education is unique both in concept and as 
a function of government in America was noted throughout most of 
the educational literature. The possibility that as a concept “educa- 
tion” transcends the general operation of positive law was implied in 
the literature. This idea was observed in an analysis of actual ad- 
ministration of public education. 

Evaluation. At least eight members of the jury agreed with the 
statement as representing a basic assumption of educational administra- 
tion. At least two members of the jury disagreed. Several authorities 
questioned the meaning of “positive law.” 

One expert, assuming an orthodox legal viewpoint, stated that “edu- 
cation must be subject to positive law just as are other agencies of so- 
ciety.” Another authority, likewise trained in law, but president of 
a large university, noted that there were many concepts of positive law. 
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He stated, however, that in his thinking “education should rise above 
the law.” Two members of the jury disagreed outright with the state- 
ment as an assumption, but noted that they may not have understood 
the implications of the statement nor the author’s usage of the term 
“positive law.” 


One member of the jury stated: 


Certainly the position of education in a democracy is more important 
than in any other form of government. In many instances, the laws which 
state minimums and maximums are actually deterrents to educational pro- 
grams. The minimum frequently becomes the maximum. Any educational 
legislation should be planned above and beyond the actual scope of the law. 
Laws may be modified, changed, or amended at any time that the proper 
leadership is brought to bear upon the subject. 


Seven members of the jury agreed in principle with the statement. 


Conclusion. The literature reflected the concepts of the statement as 
a basic assumption of educational administration. At least eight 
members of the jury agreed with the statement as a basic assumption. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the administrators approved of the statement as 
indicative of a basic assumption. There was evidence, however, that 
even with the definition’ used, many of the administrators did not under- 
stand the term “positive law,” and were not aware of various theories 
of jurisprudence. It was concluded, however, that inasmuch as basic 
theories of American political thought might transcend the provisions 
of positive law, education in this nation might also be conceived as 
above and beyond the general operation of such law. A majority of 
the jury members and the educational administrators seemed to agree. 


4. The control of education should be vested in specific educational 
policy-forming boards, and this control should not be a consideration 
of partisan politics nor directly related to the administration of other 
state agencies. At least ten members of the jury agreed with this state- 
ment as indicative of a basic assumption of educational administration. 
Four members indicated some modifications might be necessary before 
they could accept this assumption without reservation. 

These four jurors said: 





*John Austin’s definition of positive law was used in considering the position of edu- 
cation to jurisprudence. Positive law was defined, therefore, as “a rule laid down for the 
guidance of an intelligent being having power over him.” 
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I would agree with the first part of this statement and would also 
agree that any consideration of education should go beyond those men- 
tioned in the last two parts. But I could not agree that education should 


not (never) be a political consideration or that it should never be related 
to the administration of other state agencies. 


While in general, I agree with this statement, | would point out that 
ultimate authority rests with the people and that all policy forming boards 
should be responsible to the people for their authority and dependent upon 
them for upholding or rejecting their policy decisions. 

I believe the control of education should be vested in policy-forming 
boards at state and local levels, and this control should not be based on 
partisan politics such as the present party system by which leadership is 
provided for in our state and national governments. I believe it an un- 
wise policy to keep the management and operation of the school program 
directly in the hands of the people through their elected representatives 
exclusively for that purpose, and not place school management under other 
governmental agencies. I do not assume such administration of the schools 
will be without relationship to other agencies, as the wording of your 
assumption might imply, but I think that the public school program is 
stronger where there is definite administrative independence. 


I would certainly agree that the control of education should not be a 
consideration of partisan politics, and I am not sure it can be completely 
divorced from any relation to the administration of other state agencies. 
The approval of educational budgets must necessarily be considered in re- 
lation to other state expenditures. 


One authority agreed with the first clause of the statement, but 
doubted that it was correct to assume that the administration of educa- 
tion should not be directly related to the administration of other state 
agencies. He indicated that education should, perhaps, stand in line 
for its share of the tax monies, and in so doing relate itself to the ad- 
ministration of other state agencies. 


Seven members of the jury agreed without comment that the state- 
ment represented a basic assumption. 


Conclusion. The critical literature substantiated the assumption that 
the control of education should be vested in specific educational policy- 
forming boards, and this control should not be a consideration of 
partisan politics nor directly related to the administration of other state 
agencies. Ten members of the expert jury agreed with the statement as 
a basic assumption. Eighty-five per cent of the administrators approved. 
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It was concluded, therefore, that state and local boards of education 
are still considered the best agencies for developing educational policy, 
and should be afforded general control over the educational programs 
of each state. Two methods of obtaining a State board of education ap- 
peared more clearly defined and effective than other means. These 
were: (1) Election by the people, and (2) Appointment by the governor. 
In both cases, the superintendent of public instruction should be ap- 
pointed by the board. 

5. Although administrative activity may operate by authority rather 
than by consensus, administration, generally, need not be contrary to 
democratic processes and objectives of American education. The idea 
that administration per se was contrary to democratic processes and ob- 
jectives of American education was observed in some of the literature. 
More recent publications, however, and especially significant research 
studies indicated that administrative “structure” and “organization” 
were less important than “method” and “understanding human nature” 
in the development of democratic administrative activity. 

Evaluation. Eleven members of the jury agreed with this statement 
as representing a basic assumption of educational administration. One 
juror was uncertain concerning the use of the word “authority,” and 
preferred not to comment. Two members of the jury wrote the follow- 


ing excerpts: 

I agree. . . . I don’t believe that the employment of democratic processes 
is incompatible with the proper role of constituted authority. Authority 
is subject to abuse or it may be used wisely. The teamwork concept calls 
for both authority and democratic process. “Leadership” may be a 
more acceptable term than “authority.” 

I agree with this assertion. However, it must be recognized that at 
times a democratic process is the more difficult road to follow. More- 
over we do not operate our schools in democracies, but in republics where 
there are definite lines of authority and responsibility. Accordingly, the 
best that any administrator can do is to be as democratic as possible while 
fulfilling the obligations of the office he holds. 


Nine members of the jury agreed with the statement without sig- 
nificant comment. 
Conclusions. The critical literature substantiated this assumption. 


Eleven members of the jury agreed with the statement as indicative of an 
assumption of educational administration. Ninety-three per cent of the 
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educational administrators approved of the statement. It was con- 
cluded, therefore, that “democratic administration” did not mean 
the surrender of leadership roles or professional expertness in de- 
cision-making. Rather, democratic administration might be obtained 
by adhering to the fundamental tenets of American democracy which 
posit the inherent value of each individual in society and the im- 
portance of minority opinions in determining policy. Essentially, 
the assumption supports the proposition that the opinion and subse- 
quent decision of the educational administrator, learned and informed 
of his position and profession, may be more valid than the collective 
opinion of many persons without knowledge of educational purpose and 
organization. 


III. CORRELATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 


6. Public education is a basic and permanent part of the continued 
existence of our form of government and the freedom it guarantees. 
The literature promulgated and substantiated this assumption. The 
expert jury was not asked to respond to the statement. The educational 
administrators were almost unanimous in their acceptance. Four 
hundred and forty administrators, or over ninety-nine per cent of the 
respondents agreed with this statement. Indeed, this assumption im- 
plies concepts which afford education a unique position in the social 
structure of the American nation. 

7. Educational administration is ultimately responsible for exe- 
cuting the educational policies of a school district. The literature sup- 
ported this assumption. The expert jury was not asked to respond to 
the statement. Ninety-three per cent of the school administrators ap- 
proved. It was concluded, therefore, that administration was defined 
and understood in the context of leadership. Administration was con- 
sidered as the systematic execution of public school policy. The 
responsibility for executing this policy was afforded to the position of 
administrator, and not to an informal group, or to the public per se. 

8. Educational administration must provide educational leadership 
and stimulation. The literature posited and substantiated this as- 
sumption. The expert jury was not asked to respond to the statement. 
Ninety-five per cent of the admistrators approved. It was concluded 
that educational administrators were assumed to possess leadership 
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qualities and superior knowledge concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of the school program. The administrator should assume 
the responsibility of leading the educational program toward modera 
objectives of American education. 


9. Educational administration must seek a balance between politics 
and the profession. The critical literature reflected this assumption. 
The expert jury was not asked to respond to the statement. Seventy- 
three per cent of the educational administrators agreed with the as- 
sumption. It was noted that some of the educators demanded com- 
plete divorcement of politics and education. This position seemed un- 
tenable and unrealistic in view of modern theories of American 
democracy. The art and substance of politics must be improved in this 
nation if American democracy is to survive. 

10. Educational administration in the twentieth century must rec- 
ognize the renaissance of the lay citizen. The literature substantiated 
this assumption. The organization of numerous citizen’s committees 
on education throughout the nation reflected the assumption. The 
expert jury was not asked to respond to the statement. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the administrators agreed with the proposition. It was 
concluded that the American people were becoming more interested in 
the problems of public education and were taking positive action to 
associate with educational leaders. It was noted that some few edu- 
cators adhered to a most traditional concept of administration, and 
manifested a complete indifference toward public interest in the edu- 
cational program. The successful administrator of this age must learn 
to work with the public in the development of modern educational 
programs. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Generally, educational administration was defined as the co-ordina- 
tion and leadership of school-associated personnel toward creating, 
executing, and improving policies which tend to produce an efficient 
educational program. The task of education was observed to be the 
creating of learning experiences designed to develop the highest 
character potential of the individual, and to help him take his place 
in a democratic society. The foundation of this democratic society was, 
in turn, observed in the capacity of human nature. The predominant 
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philosophical conclusion in this study was observed in the concept which 
accepts the inherent value of each human being and advocates the 
dignity of man. 

Ultimately, administration was observed to be the mechanics of all 
social process. The day of the “Great I Am” in administration has 
passed. And administrators of public school systems must be gen- 
eralists and co-ordinators. They must be masters of “process,” and 
skilled in human relations. Essentially, the public school administrator 
of today must be an educational statesman. He must have a broad 
understanding of individual, local, state, and national problems. 

A study of basic assumptions of educational administration indi- 
cated that authority and power, as well as method and objective, are 
facets in the administration of any social, political, or educational pro- 
gram. In the twentieth century, administration will come of age. 


A study of administrative literature indicated that there were differ- 
ences between public and educational administration. Research indi- 
cated that public administration, within most governmental units, has 
become impersonal. It is mostly concerned with techniques rather than 
end values. The administration of the state is directly related to poli- 
tics. Politics is an activity of individuals and groups attempting to 
control or relate to the government of the state. This situation is 
not bad per se, but is a fact to be recognized in study. Insofar as 
government is concerned, public administration may be aided by 
bureuucracy. The survival of the state becomes, in large part, the ends 
of administration. Politics becomes that aspect of social life which 
safeguards the philosophy of the nation. The administration of the 
government of the state is concerned with carrying out policy prescribed 
by the body-politic through its legislative assemblies. 

Educational administration is concerned with personal relationships. 
Patrons and pupils are objects of the program to be administered. The 
end product—the good and productive citizen—is a value above and 
beyond the completion of efficient and successful administration. Edu- 
cational administration is concerned with effecting a program designed 
to educate the citizen in the maintenance of a sound balance of that 
politics and social interaction to which the person will be related in a 
democratic society. 


Professional educators, political scientists, public administrators, 
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and educational administrators have appeared to promote opposite 
theories concerning the place of education in the structure of American 
government. At the conclusion of this study about basic assumptions 
of educational administration, it is suggested that differences are 
more imaginary than real. It is recommended, therefore, that educa- 
tional administrators accept the valid research of all fields in develop- 
ing a theory and philosophy of administration. In the last analysis, 
educational administration should be based on principles equated to 
reason. Educational administration must be gauged to service and di- 
rected toward the accomplishment of educational objectives. The 
strength of American public administration or educational administra- 
tion is not measured by the dogmatic adherence to one or another or- 
ganizational pattern. And with specific reference to educational ad- 
ministration, it is concluded, once again, that such administration, and 
indeed the entire educational program exists only for the purpose of 
promoting the development of each child to the highest point of innate 
potential and power. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 
No 
Agree Disagree Repl) 
1. Educational administration cannot be dissociated 
from philosophy 387 57 2 


2. Training for educational administration should in- 
clude a professional program and actual experience 


in the field 411 31 0 


3. The position of education in the social structure of the 
American nation is unique, and may be above and 
beyond the general concept of positive law 264 164 14 


4. The control of education should be vested in specific 
educational policy-forming boards, and this control 
should not be a consideration of partisan politics nor 
directly related to the administration of other state 
agencies. 379 59 4 


uw 


. Although administrative activity may operate by 
authority rather than by consensus, administration, 
generally need not be contrary to democratic processes 
and objectives of American education. 413 27 2 
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. Public education is a basic and permanent part of 
the continued existence of our form of government 
and the freedom it guarantees 440 2 0 


7. Educational administration is ultimately responsible 
for executing the educational policies of a school 
district 410 32 0 


8. Educational administration must provide educational 
leadership and stimulation 420 21 1 


9. Educational administration must seek a balance be- 
tween politics and the profession 302 125 15 


10. Educational administration in the twentieth century 
must recognize the renaissance of the lay citizen. 385 ol 6 
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“Counsel to Students 
Fresh from the Service” 


EDWARD J. HARFORD 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Welcome aboard, and to college life, fellows. Unpack your sea- 
bags, or loosen your pack and stand at ease, whichever the case 
may be. Of course, I’m not the official welcoming committee around 
here—just happened to see you come in and thought I’d stop and 
say hello. You fellows must be under the Korean GI Bill. The World 
War II Bill expired about the middle of July, and according to all 
statistics, it was one of the most successful educational ventures ever 
undertaken. However, the Korean Bill has been just as successful, 
and will be going strong for several years yet. Me? Sure, I spent 
over twenty years in the service and retired. I graduated a few 
months ago with the BA, under the GI Bill, and am now working 
on my masters degree. 

Being as undergraduate work is still fresh in recall, perhaps you 
fellows would like to hear of a few observations I made during 
my undergraduate work—for what they may be worth. You won’t be 
able to register for an hour yet. That line is still a mile long. 

Say, you fellows may be closer to graduation than you think. 
Many of the service schools have been evaluated and college credit 
has been established for the various courses. Take your evidence of 
having completed those service courses to the registrar’s office. Most 
GI’s are in school to get an education as rapidly as possible, and 
if you have already moved down the path a way, take the credit and 
use the GI Bill time you save for other courses. 

You will find many fraternities and clubs on the campus, all of 
which serve good purposes and hold high standards and ideals. Some 
are social, many are social and service, and others, professional. You 
may be asked to join several of these. A student should use discretion 
in the number of organizations he joins. A student may join so 
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many groups that he either has no time for study, or must spread 
himself so thinly that all of his energies are concentrated on making 
a broad, dim, glow and he has nothing left with which to kindle a 
flame. Much learning, of a democratic and group nature, takes place 
in these organizations. They should be joined with the idea of con- 
tributing as well as receiving. If a fellow belongs to more groups than 
his time can allow, his activities are restricted to showing up at 
pledge dinners, and for yearbook photographs. 


You may be given advice, while you are here, on how to study, 
and it will be good, when it comes from the proper sources. Some 
students will loudly proclaim the merits of joint, or group study. 
On a night prior to an examination, several students will gather over 
sandwiches and cokes, usually, and review subject matter. However, 
you may find these sessions to be distracting as too much extraneous 
matter is brought into the discussion. To me, these sessions have 
always appeared more social than scholarly. A group review is good 
providing you have studied for the exam prior to the gathering. Joint 
study cannot substitute for individual effort. 


In individual study, it is a good idea to read the assignments as 
the course work progresses. Don’t let reading assignments accrue. 
Take notes during class and read each day’s notes within twenty-four 
hours. Then, prior to an exam, review all notes taken up to that 
point. Your instructor will normally announce the date of an exam, 
and the material it will cover, in sufficient time to prepare for it. 


This may sound paradoxical, but it appears that the more time you 
have to work on an assignment (term paper or otherwise), the less 
time you have to finish it. This is probably due to human optimism 
and the convenience of procrastination. By the same token, allow 
yourself twice as much time to complete an assignment as you think 
you will need. Actually, the key to completing work and handing it 
in when due, is a wise budgeting of time. Many GI’s work part time 
and get better grades than those who have no outside obligations. 

Speaking of ways to study, you may run into a trend of thought 
held by a few of the very young students—until they become a little 
older. It is a romantic type of thinking which portrays the brilliant 
student as one who doesn’t need to attend classes. Neither does he 
need to read assignments, but on the night prior to finals, he may 
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pick up the text, skim through it once, lightly, toss it aside and 
go to sleep. This same student will walk into the classroom on 
final exam day, write a few short answers packed with dynamite, and 
walk out with an “A” for the course. You are not likely to find 
anyone who claims to be one of these intellectual Paul Bunyans, but 
you may find a few followers of the myth. When I was told about 
one of these super-students during my freshman year, I responded 


with many questions, to which I received no suitable answers. One 
was, did the student know the material in the courses before he en- 
rolled in them, and if so, why did he enroll? Another was, if he 
didn’t already know the course content, how did he learn it? Success 
in course work is largely a matter of application and as realistic as 
guard duty on Sunday. And, if you fellows will excuse the use of 
an old cliche: you get out of course work, just about what you put 
into it. 

Class participation may be considered in a student’s grade in some 
courses. Class participation can give the instructor an idea of how 
the student is following the discussion, whether or not the student 
has read the assignment, and how well he is prepared otherwise. 
It will also tell the instructor the amount of a student’s interest in 
a particular course. A student can participate too much as well as too 
little. It is the quality of participation which really counts. In class, 
avoid questions and statements which are not pertinent, or lead to 
digression. During a math class, I recall a student who took up fifteen 
minutes of the class period with confusing jargon regarding a problem 
in proof. The instructor, as well as the class, became lost and asked 
the student what he was talking about, and how his remarks pertained 
to the problem at hand. The student said, “I don’t know—I just threw 


” 


those remarks in.... 


Grades? Oh yes, that is a big subject among students here. You 
are apt to run into several schools of thought concerning grades. 
There are those students who claim that any grade above a “C” is 
evidence of wasted energy. Then there are the ones who claim that 
the “A” should not be made into a god upon whose altar everything 
must be sacrificed. (This seems to make sense being as all college 
learning doesn’t come from texts and lectures.) Some claim that if a 
student aims at the “A” mark, concentrates and dwells upon making 
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the “A,” and falls a little short, then that person has, in his own mind, 
experienced failure. Other students will counteract this idea by 
saying, “Suppose you aim at a “C” and fall short—then you have 
had it.” You will even find a few students who claim that regardless 
of effort you are categorized at the beginning of a course, and like 
the inevitability of death and taxes you will fall into your slot of A, 
B, or C. Of course, this is rationalization. How a fellow feels about 
grades, in general, stems directly from how he feels about HIS grades, 
and is highly subjective. No one can say how you should feel about 
your grades. It is of a personal nature and comes from the total make- 
up of the student. How you feel about making A’s, B’s or C’s depends 
upon your motivation and level of aspiration as tempered with knowl- 
edge of your own capabilities. A fellow can, I believe, become so con- 
cerned about the grade he is going to make in a course that he mortgages 
his ability to anxiety. The best thing to do is to aim at the course, 
not the grade. Read the text, listen to lectures, take notes and re- 
view from time to time. 


Regarding your GI Bill eligibility, it is a good idea to know where 
you stand at all times, as far as entitlement and other aspects are 
concerned. Make frequent tours past the bulletin board located 
outside the college Veterans Office. Information important to veterans 
will be posted there. It may be a good idea to pick up a pamphlet 
containing digests and revisions of Public Law 155. One may be 
obtained from the local or -regional VA Office. Some GI’s can tell 
you, on any given day, just where they stand regarding eligibility. 
I believe this is important to personal organization and overall planning 
of your college program. (Oh yes, and need I add, don’t forget to sign 
for your check each month, at the college Veterans Office, at the 
designated time. ) 


Personal organization in college work has many values other than 
just tying things up in a neat package. I’ve known some seniors 
who weren’t sure just where they stood academically. That is, they 
weren't sure as to what requirements they needed to graduate. One 
senior thought he could have graduated this June yet he had not sub- 
mitted a program of studies to the dean’s office. When he did submit 
it, he found that he would have to continue in school longer than he 
had anticipated. He had taken work that didn’t count in his major 
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field and was overburdened with miscellaneous electives. He felt as 
though he had been duped. I guess he had been duped—but by himself. 
I don’t believe he was sure who his advisor was, as he wasn’t sure of 
his major field at any particular time. I’m not offering this in the 
light of criticism of this one person, but as an example of what lack 
of personal organization can do to a fellow. Everything a student 
needs to know for setting up a program of studies is in the bulletin 
issued for each academic year. Of course, there are individual varia- 
tions; some items may be offered in lieu of bulletin requirements, 
but answers to questions of this nature may be found in the dean’s 
office. 

Organization on a higher level is as important as on a daily basis. 
A fellow needs a larger picture to keep referring to in order not 
to loose sight of his goal. He needs to be able to stand back, once 
in a while, and get an objective view of himself in order to see 
where he is going, and most important, why. A large view will cure 
many momentary ills; it will show the true relationship and im- 
portance of small day-to-day episodes in which we tend to bog down. 
Sometimes, when we are confused in detail, if we will project the 
details on to the larger canvas, we will find answers to, or at least 
directions of approach toward, many of our problems. If we have some 
larger framework for our lives, some overall picture, and keep seeing 
the relationship of the parts to the whole, I believe we can eliminate 
a lot of trivia from our lives. 


I guess this standing in line is “old hat” to you fellows, but 
you won't find as much of it here as you did in the service. We 
stand in line to register at the beginning of the quarter. For a day 
or so after registration there is a line in the bookstore, but that’s 
about it, except for the cafeteria line. 


Oh yes, there is a final line you will stand in, but you won’t mind. 
It will be a warm evening in the spring, and a large audience will 
have gathered before a lighted platform on the campus. There will 
be friends and relatives in the audience, with their eyes upon you, 
as you sit in a solemn and dignified sea of black-gowned classmates. 
There will be inspirational talks and music. Your class will rise 
to music, and as the line moves slowly toward the platform, you 
will wonder at the size of your feet as you try to get in step. A little 
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fear will dart across your mind—suppose your name is over-looked 
by the dean when he calls the list out to the audience? You will be 
excited and tense. But your fears will be allayed, and as you again 
take your seat, with that sheepskin in your hand, you will be filled with 
a warm glow as big as the whole outside. You will have mixed emotions 
of nostalgia and gaiety, and with pride you will say to yourself, “Well, 
you old son-of-a-gun, you finally made it!” And even then it will be 
hard to believe. 
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A Follow-Up Program for the 


Master of Teaching Degree Graduate 


ELWIN FITE 
Northeastern Oklahoma State College 
Tahlequah 


The purpose of this article is to focus attention upon an area of po- 
tential improvement for Colleges offering a fifth year program of 
professional study. In Oklahoma this program being offered in the 
State Colleges is known as the Master of Teaching degree. The ob- 
jective of the program at Northeastern State College is stated as follows: 


“The main objective for the Master of Teaching Program is to improve 
teaching in all its aspects.” 


One of the ways by which our educational program may be im- 
proved is in a constant plan of evaluation in terms of stated objectives. 
The evaluation program should include a follow-up of the graduate for 
at least the first year of teaching. This will provide a check upon the 
effectiveness of teacher education. It also will help the graduate in 
evaluating his improvement and will serve as an integral part of the 
total program of evaluation. 

Such a program need not be elaborate or expensive. It can not 
be copied after another program for each institution is unique. Actually 
the graduate is being evaluated through comments of colleagues, ad- 
ministrators, students, and lay citizens. Until this hit or miss hearsay 
evaluation is woven into the overall plan it can not reach its full 
potential for improving the educational program. The key to improve- 
ment is critical self evaluation. The teacher who participates in 
measuring her improvement will probably become a better teacher 
through examining her teaching habits. All levels and areas of edu- 
cation are involved in a good program of educational endeavor for 
without understanding on the part of each professional participant 
his teaching may not fit into the total picture. A look at public school 
aims and procedures will improve understanding of basic problems and 
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needs. The strength of a follow-up program lies in a critical look 
at the aim of the Master of Teaching Degree and an attempt to ascertain 
if this aim is being met effectively. This can best be done by evaluation 
of the work of the teacher in the classroom. 


“Follow-up studies provide a fertile meeting ground for pre-service and 
in-service interests. The ultimate test of any program is the character 
of its product.” 


The ultimate test of the combined efforts of those involved in the 
educative process is how teachers behave on the job. The opportunity 
to apply this test comes when they first go to work. A follow-up program 
compels the college to appraise its offerings in the light of performance 
of teachers under conditions which the College itself does not directly 
set up. This directs the College to look at the public schools and the 
larger community. 

The objectives for a follow-up study should be the same as those 
which define the educational goals of the College. The follow-up 
program can contribute to many phases of the College’s work. From 
it suggestions can be drawn for the selection and guidance program, 
the general education program, the professional program. It can con- 
tribute to staff members’ understanding of in-service needs. It can 
help students gain keener appreciation of what is likely to face them 
in professional assignments. It can contribute substantially to the 
improvement of College instruction. 

The following steps are outlined because they are inextricably a part 
of an evaluation program: 


1. An examination of the aims of public schools. 

2. Cooperation of public schools administrators in measuring the effective- 
ness of teachers. 

3. A clear statement of the objectives of the Master of Teaching degree. 

4. Measuring the effectiveness of the Degree program. 


The following steps might be initiated in setting up an evaluation 
program: 


1. Define aims of the Master of Teaching degree. 
2. Each department define their aims and methods of accomplishing 
them in terms of the stated objective. 





1M. E. Troyer and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1944), p. 335. 
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. Set forth criteria of standards of evaluation while the degree program 


is being completed. 


. Application of student for entering the degree program to include if 


possible, (a) observation and report of the teacher in action, (b) form 
to employer for evaluation of teacher. 


. Interview and planning of course of study. 
. Final conference, or evaluative questionnaire upon graduation. 
. Follow-up of graduate. 


This might take the following forms: 

a. Evaluation by the administrator of the teacher’s improvement. 

b. Workshop on campus in which graduates return for evaluating the 
Master of Teaching program they completed, in terms of their im- 
provement. 

c. Measuring student progress. (Public school cooperation in this step 
would be imperative. ) 

d. Observation of the graduate in action. 

e. Check list questionnaires and opinionnaire questions, for the Master 
of Teaching degree graduate. 


This article is an attempt to direct attention to an area of potential 
improvement in which apparently little has been done. Follow-up 
programs represent an area for needed strengthening and improvement. 


“Follow-up studies concerned with a comprehensive range of objectives 
have been relatively few, but their number will probably increase.” 


The follow-up program for the Master of Teaching degree graduate at 
Northeastern State College might be implemented in one or more of 
the following ways: 


1. 


i) 


3. 
6. 


Become a function of the student teaching supervisors or the place- 
ment office. Observation of graduates of the Master of Teaching de- 
gree might be coordinated with observation of student teachers. 


. Through committee interview chairmen to complete the cycle of advise- 


ment. 


. Through the county coordinator visitation program. 
. A field service and follow-up program with faculty members interested 


in such a program rotating assignments, similar to the Iowa State Teach- 
ers College program. 

On campus workshops for graduates of the Master of Teaching program. 
Designated staff member or members to carry out this program. 


The following tables are designed for use in a program of evaluation. 


* “Follow-up,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, ed. Walter S. Monroe, (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 405. 
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Evaluative forms prove helpful in identifying patterns which emerge 
from a well planned follow-up of the graduate. Table 1 may be used 
by the student in evaluating progress made in the Master of Teaching 
degree plan of study. Points of emphasis here include ability to 
identify problems, problem solving, and the interrelationship of the 
total school program and the community. 


Table I 


Self Evaluation of 
Personal Growth and Development in 
Master of Teaching Program’* 


Outcomes Check Here 


Helped Helped Helped 
Much Little None 





Cooperative action in dealing with problems 





Better understanding of the problems of 
children 


Better understanding of school problems 
in general 


Inspiration and courage to attack problems 


Better understanding of the nature of 
democratic living 


New interests which are making my 
life more enjoyable 


Better understanding of the interrelationship 
of school and community 


A better understanding of the directions 
in which I need to grow 


Greater skill in social relationships that 
may be carried over into school situation 


Clarification and definition of problems 
A greater awareness of my own strengths 


and capabilities 


* Based upon, Philadelphia Questionnaire and Rating Form, Philadelphia Schools (1941), 
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A better understanding of the nature and 
value of sources of help 


Seeing the implications of my problems in 
relation to total school program 


Ideas, techniques, procedures, I can use 
in my class or school 


Table 2 may be used by the graduate student or the supervisor in 
evaluating improvement in working with children through teacher 
skills developed, and through changes in pupil behavior. 


Table II 


Self Improvement Evaluation 
Form for the Master of Teaching 
Degree Graduate’ 





Check Here 
Helped Helped Helped 
Desirable Outcomes Much Some Little 





Participation in experiences which 
broadened your educational outlook. 


Communication and exchange of ideas 
concerning problems in all areas and 
at all levels as a means of increased 
competence. 


Increased competency in utilization of 
classroom techniques, materials, and 
practices. 


Changes in teacher-learning situation as 

evidenced by: 

Grouping and regrouping children in 
terms of individual needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

Utilizing a more appropriate variety 
of materials and activities. 

Increasing the extent to which pupils 
share in planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating classroom and other activities. 


* Based upon, “Evaluating Improvement Programs, Action for Curriculum Improvement, 
Yearbook (Washington: National Education Association, 1951), pp. 201-202. 
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Changes in pupil behavior as evidenced by: 


Increased interest of students in day-to-day 
learning experiences. 

Increased participation by pupils in all 
aspects of the teaching-learning situation. 

Acceptance by pupils of increased responsi- 
bility for their own activities and progress. 


Changes in ways of working together as 
evidenced by: 


Improved human relationships within the 
school, in relationships with fellow teach- 
ers, and in relationships with students. 


Increased reliance on cooperative group 
problem-solving. 


Increased awareness of importance of 
values, attitudes, opinions, and beliefs 
in working relationships. 


The opinionaire may provide suggestions for improvement not read- 
ily discernible or not included in check lists. Table 3 provides an op- 
portunity for the student to evaluate the overall effectiveness of the 
administrative and academic plan for carrying out the degree program. 


Table III 


- Opinionnaire from the 
Graduate of the Master of Teaching Program 


1. How were you helped to work toward solution of your professional problems 
through the Master of Teaching Degree Program? 


2. Were you stimulated to wider reading and personal study as a result of 
the Master of Teaching Program? 


3. How well satisfied are you with the help you got from your Committee and 
Adviser? 


4. How could you have been helped more in becoming a better teacher? 


The key to improved teaching is self evaluation. If this can be ac- 
complished in an educational program real progress can be made. The 
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teacher who is critical and experimental in her approach is constantly 
seeking ways of improving her work. Such a teacher stands out through 
imaginative work as a beacon light. 

A well planned follow-up program for the graduate benefits the 
teacher through encouraging her to scrutinize her teaching, benefits the 
education institution by providing a check upon the effectiveness of the 
training program, and results in more effective service in public schools 
for our youth. 
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An Introduction to Education 


in American Society 
by Raymond E. Callahan 


Washington University 


“This book will set the pattern for texts in education for 
years to come. The integration of the author’s exposition and 
the selected readings is excellent. We have voted to adopt the 
text for next year in our introductory course.”—William L. 
Carter, University of Cincinnati 


“This book represents a worthy effort to provide professional 
content instead of platitudes for the introductory course in 
education. It will have its strongest appeal to colleges that 
recognize the value of strong programs in the social and philo- 
sophical foundations of education.”—Myron Lieberman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 


“Professor Callahan’s book brings to the introductory course 
in education a stimulating framework and foundation for the 
study of American education in its significant social, historical, 
political, professional, and philosophical settings.”—Donald 
Ray Miller, University of Tampa 


644 x 9%, 484 pp. $5.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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Some Thoughts on Orientation 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
Ohio State University 
and 

ANTHONY C. RICCIO 


College of St. Mary of the Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 


Within the last thirty years or so, orientation procedures have found 
their way onto all rungs of the educational ladder. The literature 
abounds in articles informing the reader how an effective orientation 
program was set up at this nursery school or at that state university. 
Many have written about orientation, but few have written about the 
same process. Why is there so much confusion as to what is meant 
by “orientation”? It seems that some people equate orientation with 
education and that others regard it simply as the tests administered 
to students two days before they start classes. It appears that “orienta- 
tors” are riding off in all directions. 


Now would be a good time to pull up the reins and to ask ourselves, 
“What is orientation, and how does it fit into the general scheme of 
education?” There is of course no easy answer to the problem. If 
one consults the literature, he finds numerous definitions of “orienta- 
tion.” If, perplexed, he formulates his own definition, he but adds 
to the total. If he attempts to define orientation in terms of its functions, 
he finds that telling a student how to find the gym is orientation, but 
that stimulating a student to dip into the Harvard Classics is also orien- 
tation. In short, if one can find anything in a school situation that 
makes a person a better person, one will most assuredly find a person 
who will describe each of these outcomes as a desirable end of the 
orientation process. 


Since “orientation” has become such a by-word in educational cir- 
cles, educators, especially those doing pupil personnel work, should 
have something definite in mind when they use the term “orientation.” 
With this in mind, the writers have spent considerable time reading 
and thinking about the problem of orientation. They have come to the 
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conclusion that as a result of the general vagueness and ambiguity of 
educational terminology any philosophy of orientation developed by 
a person will be highly subjective and will in all probability be de- 
termined by the person’s answers to the following problems: 


1. 
2. 


oN 


Pr 


10. 
11. 


Is orientation synonymous with education? 


Is orientation restricted to a certain period of life or is it a life- 
long procedure? 


Is orientation more important during certain stages of individual 
development than at other times? If so, why? 


. Does everyone have a need to be orientated? 


. When you attempt to orientate someone, do you attempt to get 


him to play a certain role, to do certain things, to fit a certain 
pattern? If so, how do you reconcile this with the concept of 
individual differences? 


Does everyone have to be oriented to be happy? 
Does a person have a right to want not to be oriented? 


Does every school have to have an orientation program? 


. Are all orientation programs of value? If so, why? If not, 


what distinquishes the good from the bad? How do you know? 
Does orientation have its cautions? 

After you have answered the preceding questions, do you think 
you will have a clear idea of what orientation is or ought to be? 


Do you think many people will agree with you? Differ with you? 
The reader is invited to take it from there. 
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Children’s Literature 


AGLE, NAN HaypEN. Princess Mary 
of Maryland. Scribner, 1956. 108p. 
$2.50. 


A new story about an Indian princess of 
Maryland, who became a wife of the co- 
lonial governor. Authentic, because based 
on research, and aimed to appeal to the 
early elementary girl, by a writer of ability 
and experience. Aaron Sopher’s charming 
drawings are realistic, but done with imag- 
ination. 


Barp, Mary. Just Be Yourself. Lip- 
pincott, 1956. 255p. $3.50. 


Mary Bard had never intended being a 
girl Scout leader, but her three young 
daughters wanted to be scouts and there 
was no leader for them. Working on the 
advice, “Just be yourself,” Mary went into 
the rewarding field of Brownie projects and 
problems—which she would not have missed 
for the world. Adult point of view. 


BARRINGER, DANIEL Moreau. And 
the Waters Prevailed. Dutton, 1956. 
188p. $3.00. 


An imaginative tale of a member of an 
early tribe who tried to think ahead of his 


fellows. Andos, always curious, discovers 
that his valley is threatened by a break 
through of the ocean at Gibralter into what 
is now the Mediterranean. For highly imag- 
inative children at junior high school level. 


BiaLk, Exisa. Tizz Takes A Trip. 
Childrens, 1956. 96p. $2.50. 


Tizz fans will be delighted with this new 
story of the pony’s adventures, complete 
with pictures, wherein Tizz helps Don with 
his paper route, and goes with the Hills 
to their grandparents’ for Thanksgiving. 


Brown, MarGARET Wise. David’s 
Little Indian. Scott, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


Highly imaginative story for the sensitive 
and perceptive, and especially the lonely 
child, who will enjoy the companionship of 
David’s little Indian and the lovely colored 
pictures which show so clearly in that time 
sense peculiar to children what day it is. 


Brown, Marcaret WIsE. Three Lit- 
tle Animals. Harper, 1956. unp. $3.25. 


A most entrancing story for the 3-to-6-year- 
old of three little animals, (possibly bears?) 
who decided to go out into the world and 
find out what people were like, and how 
life was lived there. Garth Williams’ pic- 
tures are expressive and dramatic. 
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Brown, Marcaret Wise. (Golden 
Macdonald, pseud.) Whistle for the 
Train. Doubleday, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


The very youngest will love the rhythm, 


the rhyme, the repetition, the familiar 
sounds and pictures—beautiful in their blue, 
green, and black—as the little black train 
goes clickety clack down the steel track and 
animals, insects and people have to stand 


back. 


Brown, WILLIAM L. AND ROSALIE 
Moore. Whistle Punk. Coward, 1956. 
unp. $2.25. 

Timothy, grandson of Blue Andrew, fam- 
ous logger, couldn’t hold a job as whistle 
punk with an electric whistle. But he proved 
his worth and how he did so makes good 
reading for the 6-9-year-old boy. 


BRuUSTLEIN, DANIEL. (Alain, pseud.) 
The Elephant and the Flea. Whittle- 
sey, 1956. 32p. $2.00. 

An entertaining tale for the 4-8-year-old 
of the elephant who tried and tried to get 
rid of a flea. The pictures are wonderful. 


Buck.ey, Peter. Jan of Holland. 
Watts, 1956. 8lp. $3.50. 

A true story of a real boy in Holland to- 
day, illustrated with actual photographs, 
which makes a valuable addition to the 
around-the-world today books for the 8-12- 
year-old. 


Bupney, Bossom. Huff, Puff, Hick- 
ory Hill. Lothrop, 1955. unp. $2.50. 

The very youngest will enjoy the story of 
how father, mother, brother, sister, baby, 
dog and 2 cats came huffing and puffing 
up Hickory Hill to a new house on the 
top. Kurt Werth’s lively pictures have all 
their customary appeal. 


Bucur, WALTER. Ships of the Great 
Lakes. Putnams, 1956. unp. $2.75. 

The history of shipping, the problems, 
the types of@ships designed to mc-_: the 
needs of this area are explained in de- 
tail. Twelve lake ships, drawn to scale, are 
shown in color, and attractive line drawing 
by Lemuel Line illustrate the text through- 
out. 


Burcwyn, NEBANE HoLoMaANn. True 
Love for Jenny. Lippincott, 1956. 
189p. $2.75. 
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Although no stylistic masterpiece, Mrs. 
Burgwyn’s book is a rather sensitive picture 
of the problems that the teen-age girl 
faces in dealing with kisses, boys, parents, 
and other teenagers. There is a particularly 
good study of the dreadful and sometimes 
fatal schism that develops between moth- 
ers and daughters during the middle teen- 
age years. 

Burt, Ouive. Brigham Young. 
Messner, 1956. 192p. $2.95. 

This biography of the great Mormon 
leader is told in brief yet relatively com- 
prehensive fashion. Its interesting simpli- 
fied style makes it especially useful for 
the school library. 


BUTTERFIELD, ENRICO. Adventures 
of Esteban. Scribner, 1956. 121p. 
$2.50. 

Esteban’s adventures on the island of 
Majorca, where he lived, center largely 
around his pet goat and dog. Unusual, 


often exciting, reading for the 6-10-year- 
old. 


Curystig, Frances N. The First 
Book of Surprising Facts. Watts, 1956. 
unp. $1.95. 

An absorbing collection, chock full of odd 
and interesting bits of information about 
people, animals, nature, etc., this is a new 
kind of “first book,” which will provide 
the young reader with food for thought as 
well as chatter. Don Phillips’ drawings are 
entertaining and colorful. 

CxLarRK, RONALD. Great Moments in 
Mountaineering. Roy, 1956. 128p. 
$2.50. 

An exciting account of some great moun- 
tain-climbing adventures, liberally flavored 
with quotations from the records written 
by those who took part in them. 


Co.uin, Hepvic. Young Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Viking, 1955. 216p. 
$2.75. 


This book is not a biography in the usual 
sense of the word. It is more legend than 
fact. The facts of his life are here, but 
they are so subtly mingled with scenes 
and episodes that could be known only 
by hearsay and remembrance that the effect 
is of a fairy tale as strange and magical 
as those Hans Christian Andersen wrote 
himself. A charming book children will 
enjoy. 
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Cook, BERNARDINE. The Curious 
Little Kitten. Scott, 1956. unp. $2.25. 


The very young child will enjoy the 
simplicity, the suspense and the familiarity 
of this little picture story of the kitten who 
discovered a turtle. The pictures which 
almost tell the story alone are life like and 
quite intriguing. 


Coomss, Cares. Treasure Under 
Coyote Hill. Westminster, 1956. 191p. 
$2.75. 


Eddie and Brick, out prospecting for 
uranium, discover that two strangers have 
already staked out the claim. The two 
boys, with their friend, Jane Kelton, find 
another angle to the project, however, and 
junior high schoo] readers will enjoy the 
action, intrigue, and success as the three 
work out the problem. 


Cormack, M. Grant. Animal Tales 
from Ireland. Day, 1955. 63p. $2.50. 


Here are eight original animal stories 
that have been woven into the background 
of the mythology and history of Ireland. 
By reading these stories you may learn why 
there are no moles in Ireland, why pigs are 
bare, why the cat stares at the moon, who 
colors the autumn leaves, and how the 
frogs lost their voices. This is a book for 
children, animal lovers, and Irish people 
everywhere. 


CouRLANDER, HAROLD, ED. Ride with 
the Sun. (UN Women’s Guild.) Whit- 
tlesey, 1955. 296p. $3.50. 

This is a collection of folk tales and 
stories from each of the sixty countries 
which now make up the United Nations. 
Each story has been chosen by the United 
Nations delegation of the country which it 


represents. Roger Duvoisin has contributed 
distinguished illustration. 


Coy, Haroxtp. The First Book of 
Congress. Watts, 1956. 59p. $1.95. 

A small book which combines ease of ex- 
pression with imaginative art work in a 
manner to make it a most useful reference. 
Especially appropriate for the middle grades. 


Curtis, ALIcE TuRNER. A Little 
Maid of Lexington. Knopf, 1957. 220p. 
$2.50. 


Another story of the early days of the 


Revolution for little girls by Alice Turner 
Curtis brings alive this stirring period of 
our history, which serves as a background 
for Nancy Farley’s adventures. Elements of 
excitement keep up the interest, but the 
built-up suspense at the end is not fulfilled, 
and leaves a feeling of frustration. 
DAHL, BorcHILD MARGARETHE. The 
Daughter. Dutton, 1956. 190p. $3.00. 
Social conditions in Norway in the 1860's 
form the background for this story of 
Elise Haaland. Although she rebelled at 
the strict training and rigid tradition, the 
basic ideals of the family become her own 


and when she faces a final decision, she 
knows what she wants to do. 


De LeEuw, ADELE AND MARJORIE 
Parabis. Dear Stepmother. Macmil- 
lan, 1956. 220p. $2.75. 

Cornelia’s years of traveling with her 
adored author-father were a poor prepa- 
ration for living with others. But a year 
in boarding school and an entirely differ- 
ent experience with the Dudleys opened 
new vistas for her and prepared her for 
her father’s re-marriage. Told with under- 
standing and perspicacity by a _ popular 
writer for teen-agers. 

Denny, NorMAN Georce. (Norman 
Dale, pseud.) The Casket and the 
Sword. Harper, 1956. 206p. $2.75. 

Exciting story of the adventure which 
Jeremy had when he visited his aunt in 
the West Country. Set in the house and 
grounds of an old English manor, the in- 
cidents are unlikely, though the background 
appears authentic. Will fascinate the boy 
or girl of 10 or over. 


DoRIAN, EpiTHu. The Twisted 
Shadow. Whittlesey, 1956. 167p. $2.75. 

Aimed at the female reader, Miss Dorian’s 
novel offers a charming heroine, a snake- 
loving young park ranger, and a non-gory 
but tintillating mystery (hence the title) 
in combination in a fast-moving and well- 
written short novel. 


DureELL, ANN. Holly River Secret. 
Doubleday, 1956. 224p. $2.75. 

The secret of Holly River was an excit- 
ing challenge to Joey, her twin brothers 
and their friends, and their solving it will 
prove satisfying to the mystery-loving girl 
of 8-12. A story of the South Jersey cran- 
berry bogs. 
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ELKIN, BENJAMIN. Gillespie and the 
Guards. Viking, 1956. 62p. $2.50. 

Gay, ridiculous and altogether delightful 
is this picture story for the 4-8-year-old of 
the three Royal Guards with their very 
powerful eyes, and of Gillespie, the boy who 
succeeded in fooling them when no one 
else could. James Daugherty’s distinctive 
pictures make the book live. 


ELLAcoTT, SAMUEL Ernest. Guns. 
Roy, 1956. 76p. $2.50. 

The development of guns from the earli- 
est times to the present day is here briefly 
described, accompanied by line drawings 
giving pictures of various guns. 


ENGEMAN, JOHN T. (Jack). Annap- 
olis; The Life of a Midshipman. Loth- 
rop, 1956. 152p. $3.50. 

Tells admirably in pictures the life of 
a midshipman from the day he arrives as a 
plebe until graduation. 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL AND BERYL WIL- 
uiaMS. The First Book of Codes and 
Ciphers. Watts, 1956. 62p. $1.95. 

All kinds of codes and ciphers are ex- 
plained in this easy-to-read book, which is 
illustrated not only with examples of the 
codes but with amusing drawings of the 
people who use them. Will prove diverting 
as well as informative. 


FELTON, RONALD OLIveR. (Ronald 
Welch, pseud.) Ferdinand Magellan. 
Criterion, 1956. 178p. $3.00. 

A fascinating story of the great explorer 
whose ship was the first to sail around 
the world (1519-1522). Full of fighting— 
the elements, his own men, the savages. The 
story is from the diary of Pigafetta. Illus- 
trated by bold pen drawings. 


FRIENDLICH, Dick. Clean Up Hitter. 
Westminster, 1956. 176p. $2.75. 

Clay Norris was ambitious for a baseball 
career and he had a gift at slugging. He 
was hard to teach, however, and he had 
to learn the hard way that a_ successful 
player plays for the team and not for his 
personal glory. Good sport story for junior 
high school readers. 


Gat, Tom. Seven Days from Sun- 
day. Crowell, 1956. 215p. $3.00. 


A very readable account of the mytho- 
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logical and ethnological background of the 
names of the week. Factual, it presents 
some material in new ways which add to 
its value. Good for intercultural studies, 
also. 


GARTHWAITE, Marion. Coarse Gold 
Gulch. Doubleday, 1956. 217p. $2.75. 

An appealing story, full of adventure, 
for the 8-12-year-old girl or boy, of Madie 
and Jonathan, who had to make their way 
alone and on foot from San Francisco to 
Coarse Gold Gulch in the gold-rush days. 
Authentic background, since the author 
has knowledge of the region and the pe- 
riod, while the two artists have done a fine 
job based on research. 


FauLt, WiLt1AM CAMPBELL. Speed- 
way Challenge. Dutton, 1956. 189p. 
$2.75. 

Steve Nallot and his young brother, 
Johnny, learn much which changes their 
point of view in a thrilling summer experi- 
ence of car racing. The tense action of the 
story and the descriptions of actual races 
will interest high school readers who en- 
joy exciting situations. 


GovaN, CHRISTINE AND E. G. WEsT. 
The Mystery at the Shuttered Hotel. 
Sterling, 1956. 188p. $2.50. 


Excitement aplenty for the readers of 
two earlier mysteries by this mother-daugh- 
ter team of authors. The five stars of the 
other books once again get involved with 
thugs and criminals, this time in a closed 
hotel at the top of a mountain. 


GREENE, Carta. A Trip on the 
Train. Longmans, 1956. unp. $2.00. 

Simply told, easy-to-read story in com- 
plete detail and illustrated with photo- 
graphs, recounts the overnight trip which 
Debby and Robert took with their mother 
from Los Angeles to Gallup, New Mexico 
to meet their father. 


Grecor, ARTHUR. /, 2, 3, 4, 5. Lip- 
pincott, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


From one to twelve, the numbers are seen 
in superb photographs of snails crossing 
a road, paper ships gliding in procession 
down a brook, balloons dancing into space, 
and chubby fingers tossing a ball into the 
air. The accompanying text compliments 
this sensory treatment of number with its 
carefully selected rhymes. 
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Haber, BeRTA AND ELMER HApeER. 
The Runaways. Macmillan, 1956. 38p. 
$2.50. 

When the bulldozers cut down the woods, 
the animals had to leave and find new 
homes. The adventures of the possum, the 
raccoons and the skunks make good read- 
ing for the 4-6-year-old, and the Hader il- 
lustrations are as charming as the Hader 
words. The consistent misspelling of rac- 
coon seems unfortunate, but is perhaps un- 
important. 


HAMILTON, RussELL. First Book of 
Trains. Watts, 1956. 72p. $1.95. 

Informative and easy-to-read book for the 
upper elementary level, re-written by a rail- 
road fan, and re-illustrated by a popular 
artist who has wide experience with the 
“First Books.” Not a substitute for the 
Tatham book, which is on a lower level, 
and has a different approach. 

Hawkes, Hester. Three Seeds. Cow- 
ard, 1956. unp. $2.25. 

The fascinating story of the miracle 
wrought by three little cabbage seeds sent 
from America to the Philippines. Interest- 
ing and informative, this will make good 
supplementary social studies reading for the 
early and middle elementary grades. 

HonnEss, ELIzABETH. Mystery of 
the Auction Trunk. Lippincott, 1956. 
191p. $2.50. 

The summer promised to be a gay one 
for the Holland family when they took an 
interesting old house that had once belonged 
to an artist. But they had excitement not 
dreamed of, on the trail of the yet un- 


discovered paintings of this artist. Ele- 
mentary readers. 


Honour, ALAN. Cave of Riches. Mc- 
Graw, 1956. 159p. $2.75. 

This vivid story of the finding of valuable 
relics in ancient stone-walled rooms not far 
from Bethlehem, makes an absorbing story 
for junior high school readers. The hero 
is a Dedouin boy and the action of the 
story is shown against the background of 
his wandering tribe. 

Howe, Janet Rocers. Curly. Loth- 
rop, 1956. 84p. $2.50. 

An appealing story of a little white mon- 
grel, his adventures and his different homes. 
Obviously written by one who knows and 
loves dogs. 6-10-year-old level. 


Hucues, Lancston. The First Book 
of the West Indies. Watts, 1956. 62p. 
$1.95. 

This introduction to the history and ge- 
ography of the West Indies is designed 
as a reader for school use. It is illustrated 
by numerous and, in places, fanciful sketches. 


Hurp, Epirh TuHacHer. Mary’s 
Scary House. Sterling, 1956. unp. 
$2.50. 

An original story by this original team, 
of Mary who wanted a scary ghost, and 
the little ghost who was too meek, and how 
they changed places. Done entirely in blue, 
gray and white, the story and pictures seem 
to be completely integrated; the occasional 
rhymes in the narrative provide unexpected 
pleasure. 

Hurp, Epirh THACHER. Windy and 
the Willow Whistle. Sterling, 1956. 
unp. $2.00. 

A piquant, wistful little story of a boy 
and a whistle, by the Hurds, who excel in 
the art of charming the young child. 

Jackson, SHIRLEY. The Witchcraft 
of Salem Village. Random, 1956. 176p. 
$1.50. 

This volume in the “Landmark Series” re- 
counts in dramatic fashion a dark chapter 
in American history. Excellent illustrations 
enhance the text. 

JaNEWwAY, ELizaBETH. The Early 
Days of the Automobile. Random, 
1956. 192p. $1.50. 

The automobile appears on the American 
scene and comes into its own. That’s the 
theme of this “Landmark” Book. Of par- 


ticular interest are accounts of some of the 
early races. 


Jupo, Franx. Up the Trail and 
Down the Street. Macmillan, 1956. 
unp. $2.75. 

Larry learns about the history of his 
town from stories told him by Old Pete. 
Frank Jupo illustrates his book for 6-8- 
year-olds with gay, colored drawings, which 
depict the background for the stories. 

KauHL, VircintA. Plum Pudding for 
Christmas. Scribner, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


A gay little story in verse of the Duchess 
and her 13 daughters and of the difficulty 
which they had in baking a plum pudding 
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for their Christmas dinner guest, the king. 5- 
9-year-olds will enjoy the rhythm, the repeti- 
tion, the suspense, and the bright piquant 
pictures. 

KENWORTHY, LEONARD Stout. /ntro- 
ducing Children to the World. Harper, 
1956. 268p. $3.75. 

Thoughtful suggestions for building in- 
ternational understanding in elementary and 
junior high schools. The volume is filled 
with the kind of specifics that make it 
valuable for the classroom teacher. 

KincMAN, Lee. The Village Band 
Mystery. Doubleday, 1956. 256p. 
$2.75. 

A sequel to THE QUARRY INCIDENT, 
this mystery also concerns Garnet Pickney. 
the ll-year-old outsider from Boston, who 
didn’t know how to adjust, and the jolly 
Finnish Sironen family next door. How 
Garnet—and Jake Snow—learned to be- 
long, and solved the Band mystery, makes 
an absorbing story even without the back- 
ground of the earlier book. 

Kocu, Dorotuy. Gone Is My Goose. 
Holiday, 1956. unp. $2.25. 

A story for beginning readers, with brief 
rhythmical sentences and attractive illus- 
trations. There is a feeling of discovery as 
the story moves from one point to another, 
which will make re-reading interesting. 

Korr_er, CaMILia. (Yila, pseud.) 
The Little Elephant. Harper, 1956. 
23p. $3.25. 

Beautiful large photographs of elephants 
by Ylla, the famous animal photographer, 
are tied together by a simple but perceptive 
story for the very youngest. 

LAMPMAN, EVELYN S1s.Ley. Navaho 
Sister. Doubleday, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 

Appealing story for the 8-12-year-old of 
a little Indian girl, away at school for the 
first time, of the life there, the friends she 
made, and of her haunting fear that some- 
one would find out that she had no family 
but her grandmother. Much information 
about Navaho customs and life. 

Lenski, Lots. Big Little Davy. Ox- 
ford, 1956. 48p. $1.50. 

For the very young, 3-6, is this little book 
of pictures by one who understands chil- 
dren so well, showing Davy’s growth and 
accomplishments from the time he is a 
baby until he starts to school. 
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McGaw, Jessie Brewer. How Med- 
icine Man Cured Paleface Woman. 
Scott, 1956. unp. $2.75. 

An interesting and unusual Indian story, 
told entirely in Indian pictographs, with 
translations beneath. Authentic because of 
research done by author. 


McLean, ALLAN CAMPBELL. The Hill 
of the Red Fox. Dutton, 1956. 256p. 
$3.00. 

A stirring tale of high adventure on the 


island of Skye, which merits the rapt at- 
tention of any 8-12-year-old boy. 


MALveRN, Giapys. Stephanie. Mac- 
rae, 1956. 221p. $2.75. 

The author of many historical romances, 
in which little-known relatives of the great 
figure as heroines, re-creates Stephanie de 
Beauharnais, niece of Josephine Bonaparte, 
who rose from obscurity and loneliness in 
Languedoc, to be the darling of Napoleon’s 
court, but who had to learn the hard way 
what the love of a-good man can mean. 


Masters, KeELty Ray. 
Ball, pseud.) Skin Diver. 
1956. 25lp. $2.75. 


Junior high school readers will enjoy this 
adventure story, as Joe and Tiger, Seminole 
divers, explore the coral reefs in the Ba- 
hama Islands. There are shark hunts, sting 
rays, encounters with barracudas, and dis- 
covery of much information as they work 
under the direction of a marine scientist 
on a research expedition. 


Moore, Varpine. Picnic Pony. Loth- 
rop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 

Paddy could no longer resist joining the 
many picnickers with their delicious-look- 
ing sandwiches. Their indignation over the 
impolite, uninvited guest, makes the beau- 
tifully illustrated picture book quite excit- 
ing. 

The understanding and consideration for 
Paddy which make him grateful and polite 
help give a delightful story ending. 

Morenus, Ricuarp. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Random, 1956. 183p. 
$1.50. 

Stories of fur-trading and adventure in 
the Northwest Territories. Both the writing 
and illustrations are up to the standard of 
other books in the well-known “Landmark” 
series. 
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Morris, Ricuarp B. The First Book 
of the American Revolution. Watts, 
1956. 67p. $1.95. 

A historical scholar and an accomplished 
illustrator combine their efforts to an ex- 
cellent book for young readers. A good book 
for the elementary school library. 

Mother Goose Rhymes. Platt and 
Munk, 1956. unp. $1.25. 

This jolly, cheerful collection of Mother 
Goose rhymes will delight young children. 
There are over 40 illustrations in full color, 
21 of which are full-page drawings. 

Nasu, Nancy. Wumpy’s Christmas 
Gift. Lothrop, 1956. 29p. $2.00. 

A picture story book full of the spirit and 
glitter of Christmas, in which Wumpy, the 
kindly pink elephant, gives of his stuffing to 
make the toys’ Christmas party a success. 


Nevit, Susan R. The Picture Book 
of the Middle East. McKay, 1956. unp. 
$3.00. 

This much needed story of the Middle 
East is concerned chiefly with the people, 
the modern teacher and worker as well as 
the tribesman, whose life has remained 
as yet unchanged. Its text is full of in- 
teresting up-to-date detail, accompanied by 
authentic pictures. The back end paper 
shows excellent map as of today. 


NOLAN, JEANETTE Covert. Benedict 
Arnold: Traitor to His Country. Mess- 
ner, 1956. 190p. $2.95. 

A story of desire for wealth and betrayal 
of country fashioned for young readers. In- 
formative; interesting; good reference ma- 
terial. 


PaLazzo, Tony (COMP. AND IL.). 
Nonsense Book. by Edward Lear. Gar- 
den City, 1956. 80p. $2.50. 

Old favorites like the Owl and the Pussy 
Cat, and many not so familiar are in this 
new Lear collection, superbly and imag- 
inatively illustrated in color by the capable 
children’s artist, Tony Palazzo. The large 
print adds to the appeal for young chil- 
dren. 


PETERSHAM, Maup AND Miska. The 
Silver Mace: A Story of Williamsburg. 
Macmillan, 1956. 38p. $2.75. 


This beautiful new book by the popular 
Petershams tells clearly and_ interestingly 





the history of Williamsburg, and describes 
life during the hayday of the colonial city. 
The unusually lovely and authentic il- 
lustrations make the book a treasure. 


Puiturps, Mary GeisLer. The Mak- 
ing of Honey. Cromwell, 1956. 163p. 
$2.50. 


Complete account of the living habits of 
the honeybee is told for the upper ele- 
mentary reader. Even information on how 
to raise bees in a small way. Sixty-eight 
beautiful black and white line drawings ac- 
cent the text as well as add interest to the 
well written story. 

Potrer, Beatrix. The Tale of the 
Faithful Dove. Warne, 1956. unp. 
$1.50. 

A new edition of a little known story 
by an author who has delighted generations 
of children. Different in style to Peter Rab- 
bit and the other well-known Potter books, 
this is for older children, but full of the 
charm and love of animals which character- 
ize “tales.” 


Price, WILLARD DEMILLE. Volcano 
Adventure. Day, 1956. 187p. $3.00. 
Exciting fiction in which actual happen- 
ings around volcanoes are combined into 


one story. Much science under the cover 
of adventure. 


REEVES, KATHERINE. The Farmer’s 
Cat Nap. Sterling, 1956. unp. $2.25. 

The young child, 5-7, or a little older, 
will enjoy this story of the cat, the kittens, 
and the farmer, and how they all found a 
place to nap. Marie Nichols’ drawings add 
greatly to the charm of the story. 


REINFELD, FRED. They Almost Made 
It. Crowell, 1956. 198p. $2.75. 

Excellent accounts of the background of 
eight outstanding inventions, giving the 
story of the efforts made before the final 
success. Very interesting style, accompanied 
by drawings showing the early: stages of 
each invention. Upper elementary readers. 


RIESENBERG, FEeELix, Jr., Balboa: 
Swordsman and Conquistador. Ran- 
dom, 1956. 178p. $1.50. 

This volume in the “Landmark” series is 
essentially a biography of Balboa. Young 
readers will find this volume of particular 
interest because of its concern with Balboa 
from boyhood on. Excellent illustrations. 
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Rots, Epwin E. Down and Away 
Below. Bobbs, 1956. 141p. $3.00. 

Adventure, excitement, fantasy and the 
strange beauty of tropical underwater life 
fill the pages of this unusual book of Tino, 
the Hawaiian boy and his kinfolk, the fishes, 
especially the balloonfish, in Emeralda La- 
goon. For the superior 8-12-year-old boy. 

Rounps, GLen. Whitey Ropes and 
Rides. Random, 1956. 90p. $2.25. 

Entertaining cowboy story, Glen Rounds 
style, for the 8-12-year-old fan, wherein 
Whitey and Josie learn about roping and 
riding the hard way. 

ScHLEIN, Miriam. Something for 
Now, Something for Later. Harper, 
1956. 44p. $2.50. 

A little story for the 6-8-year-old of two 
gardeners whose land adjoined, one who 
planted corn for now, and the other who 
planted cherry trees for later. A successful 
children’s author and an artist well-known 
in the field of children’s books combine 
their talents with a happy result. 


SENDAK, Jack. The Happy Rain. 
Harper, 1956. 40p. $2.50. 

Since it always rained in Troekan, and 
that made the people happy, they thought 
the end of the world had come when the 
sun shone. How they tried to bring back the 
rain is the theme of this fanciful, back- 
ward story which, with its exaggeratedly 
humorous drawings, cannot fail to amuse the 
6-8-year-old. 

SHAFFER, Ropert. The Lost Ones. 
Holt, 1956. 223p. $2.75. 

Unusual story for the boy of eleven and 
over, of a 12-year-old American boy in 
Greece with his family, his troubles with 
his dog, his friendship with the Greek boy 
who came to live in his home, and of the 
search for Alexis’ sister. The author’s ex- 
perience in a state department post brings 
authenticity to the Greek atmosphere which 
pervades the book. 


Sisson, Rosemary Anne. The Im- 
practical Chimney Sweep. Watts, 1956. 
175p. $2.75. 

An utterly bewitching and very English 
tale of John William, impractical chimney 
sweep, and his adventures when he sets out 
to prove himself practical which he did 
by making many friends and no money. 
For the superior 8-12-year-old. 
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SLOBODKIN, Louis. The Little Mer- 
maid Who Could Not Sing. Macmillan, 
1956. 38p. $2.75. 


Little red-haired Cynthia was the only 
mermaid in the school of the Blue Rocks 
who could not sing nor learn to sing. How 
her dreadful bullfrog voice proved to have 
its own value makes an unusual story, 
and the author-artist’s illustrations are even 
more delightful than usual. 


SmiTH, Braprorb. Rogers’ Rangers 
and the French & Indian War. Ran- 
dom, 1956. 184p. $1.50. 


The story of Robert Rogers of New 
Hampshire and the role that his Rangers 
played in Britain’s defeat of the French. 
This particular volume in the well-known 
“Landmark” series is filled with action 
and adventure. 


Storm, MARK. Gruyo of the Flying 
H. Children, 1956. 95p. $2.50. 


The author-artist’s boyhood experiences 
on a ranch in New Mexico make this a 
realistic cowboy story for the 8-12-year-old, 
who will enjoy Gayvy’s adventures with 
his horse Gruyo, the ash-colored foal of a 
palomino mare. 


STRANGE, RUTH AND REGINA HEAVEY. 
Teenage Tales. Book 3. Heath, 1956. 
248p. $2.20. 


This is the third in a series of teen-age 
texts designed for the reluctant reader. 
Book Three is for the upper high school 
years. Boy-girl relationships are dealt with 
on a more grown-up plane. The level of 
reading difficulty is, however, fifth-sixth 
grade. Each book has five parts dealing 
with the following areas of high interest 
to teen-agers: Teen-Agers Today, Adventure 
and Suspense, True Sports Stories, and Ani- 
mal Stories. These books are entertaining, 
easy to read, inviting. 


SumMeErS, James L. Off the Beam. 
Westminster, 1956. 219p. $2.75. 


Arthur’s family thinks a boy should make 
his own decisions, and Arthur allows his 
loyalty to certain friends get him into some 
bad scrapes before he learns to feel enough 
confidence in himself to think for himself. 
He learns that laws have good reasons for 
being, and that a person gets along ac- 
cording to the choices he makes. 
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Tanous, HELEN Nicoi. Sewing Is 
Easy! Random, 1956. 64p. $1.50. 

Sewing is Easy is a very elementary book 
showing how to do simple sewing projects. 
The illustrations are very good; the direc- 
tions are simple and easy to follow. In- 
cluded are patterns and directions for dish- 
towel aprons, fringed table mats, barbecue 
mitts and many others. This book would be 
fine for 7-8-9th graders. 


TAYLOR, MARGARET, CoMP. Did You 
Feed My Cow? Crowell, 1956. 83p. 
$2.75. 

A selected number of rhymes and rhythmic 
games popular with children throughout the 
years. Counting out rhymes, play party 
verses, jump-rope rhymes, calls and re- 
sponses, and sidewalk rhymes are included. 
The words may differ from the version the 
reader knew as a child, but a characteristic 
of folklore is that it is possibly modified 
by the people who employ it. 

THomas, Joan GALE. One Little 
Baby. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $1.35. 

Simple verses with drawings illustrative 
of each verse tell the Christmas story in 
arithmetic progression starting with one 
Baby and ending with the Baby’s ten fingers. 

ToLtsoom, Wanna NEILL. Little Es- 
kimo Hunter. Sterling, 1956. 92p. 
$2.75. 

Interesting story for the 8-12-year-old of 
an Eskimo boy and his dream of killing a 


white partridge. Gives much information 
on Eskimo life. 


Tompkins, JANE F. The Reindeer 
Twins. Lippincott, 1956. 125p. $2.65. 
One of the many twin animal books by 
Jane Tompkins, who, as an experienced 
writer and animal lover, is well fitted for 
this type of work, and knows how to make 


natural history popular. For the 8-12-year- 
old. 


TREENE, Henry. Viking’s Dawn. Cri- 
terion, 1956. 252p. $3.00. 

A story of high adventure with a Norse 
lad as the central figure. Leaving the North- 
land to go voyaging for plunder, the great, 
long boat does not return and only the lad— 


at last a Viking—tells the fate of the ship. 
Very good. Recommended. 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Mystery Walks 
the Campus. Funk, 1956. 201p. $2.75. 


The level of sheer entertainment is ex- 
traordinarily high. A college campus is 
the setting of a mystery. Through a series 
of universal events a young girl, Wendy De- 
land, strives for maturity and solves the 
problem. 


Tworkov, Jack. Tigers Don’t Bite. 
Dutton, 1956. unp. $2.25. 


Vivid story of the jungle with graphic 
drawings by a famous illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, which explains life in this 
part of the world to the 3-5-year-old with 
a reassuring ending. 


Wattower, Lucitte. Old Satan. 
McKay, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


This Pennsylvania folk tale is a happy 
piece of Americana for young and old about 
Old Satan, the “biggest, blackest, most or- 
nery mule you ever did see,” and what 
happened after he drank half a barrel of 
soft soap. Text and pictures recreate a by- 
gone America. 


WEISGARD, LEONARD. Mr. Peaceable 
Paints. Scribner, 1956. unp. $2.75. 


Leonard Weisgard is an old favorite with 
children and lovers of the best in chil- 
dren’s books. This story of an imaginary 
New England town in the early days with 
its colorful illustrations which have a dis- 
tinctively early American flavor, will prove 
popular with the 6-10-year group. 


West, Jerry. The Happy Hollisters 
and the Old Clipper Ship. Vanguard, 
1956. 184p. $1.00. 


The five Hollister children once again 
get involved in a mystery, this time con- 
cerning the proof of identity of an old clip- 
per ship. For the 7-10-year-old. 


Wirtuers, CARL AND BENET, SULA. 
Riddles of Many Lands. Abelard, 1956. 
160p. $2.50. 


Here are over seven hundred delightful 
riddles from most of the countries of the 
world with an entertaining and scholarly 
introduction by Mr. Withers. Younger chil- 
dren will love the riddles, and will be happy 
to find so many amusing new ones to use 
in confounding their friends and elders. 
Older children and grownups will appre- 
ciate their folklore quality, and will enjoy 
observing how riddles run around the world, 
often changing in their flight. 
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Arizona 


1956. 


RICHARD. 
Westminster, 


Younc, JouN 
Cutting Horse. 
207p. $2.75. 

Dan Revere has an exciting season train- 
ing his favorite Arabian horse, Raffy. He 
goes into matches with experienced riders 
and competes against fine “cutting” horses. 
Then on the range he rides into real 
danger and experiences a thrilling adventure. 
High school readers. 


Education and Psychology 


Apams, Harotp P. anp F. B. 
Dickey. Basic Principles of Student 
Teaching. American Book, 1956. 372p. 
$4.00. 

A comprehensive treatment of student 
teaching, well organized and effectively pre- 
sented. The “action pointers” at conclusion 
of each chapter are excellent summations 
of the key ideas. This text would be equally 
as appropriate for a general methods class 
as for use with student teaching groups. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Education: A Key to 
Lasting Peace: Official Report (82) 
National Convention. The Association, 
1956. 264p. $3.00. 

Contains several thought-provoking articles 
concerning America’s place in world affairs 
and the influence of education on America’s 
role in a changing world. 

BarKER, Henry Stites. A Selection 
of Speeches and Other Writings by the 
2nd President of the University of 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky 
Press, 1956. 91p. $4.00. 

Judge Barker’s addresses were worthy of 
this method of preservation. His was a 
sensitive and disciplined mind and a much 
better president than the politicians of the 
time esteemed him. The introduction by 
Professor Gillis and the foreword by Presi- 
dent Donovan give added significance. 

Brooks, RoBert Preston. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Under Sixteen Ad- 
ministrations, 1785-1955. University 
of Georgia Press, 1956. 260p. $4.50. 

The story, plainly told and with authority, 
of a historical and colorful institution. 

Du Bots, Cora. Foreign Students 
and Higher Education in the United 
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States. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1956. 221p. $3.50. 

This is a survey of the American pro- 
grams of international educational exchange, 
with emphasis on the ways in which educa- 
tional institutions and other agencies affect 
learning opportunities of students from 
abroad. 


DuKER, SAM AND THomas P. NALLY. 
The Truth About Your Child’s Read- 
ing. Crown, 1956. 181p. $3.00. 

This book very effectively interprets the 
reading program in the public schools of 
America. It is written as a defense against 
Dr. Flesch’s book, WHY JOHNNY CAN’T 
READ. Since ready acceptance of criticism 
of American public education seems to be 
a phenomenon of the day, this book should 
help to clear up some of the misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations of the reading 
program. 


FRASIER, GEORGE WILLARD. An In- 
troduction to the Study of Education. 
Harper, 1956. rev. ed. 476p. $5.50. 


The revised edition of this volume con- 
tains more information on the foundations of 
education than most introductory books in 
education. Style of writing is good. Excel- 
lently illustrated with pictures of classrooms. 
Definitely one of the better books of its 
type. 

Gites, H. Harry. Education and 
Human Motivation. Philosophical, 
1956. 108p. $3.00. 


A stimulating, thought-provoking presenta- 
tion, rather than an informational one. The 
summaries seem to be over simplified. 

GopsitLt, Georce Haroip. The 
Teaching of Geography. St. Martin, 
1956. 316p. $5.00. 

All of the various aspects of the subject 
are effectively treated. The focus of at- 
tention on British schools should not pre- 
vent wide use as supplementary reading in 
American college classes in the teaching of 
geography and the socia! studies. 


HAGMAN, HARLAN LAWRENCE. Ad- 
ministration of Elementary Schools. 
McGraw, 1956. 356p. $5.00. 


Another attempt to help elementary school 
principals, and those aspiring to be princi- 
pals, to develop a philosophy and attitudes 
favorable to insightful administration. Some 
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interesting features, including a list of ques- 
tions at the start of each chapter. 

Harpinc, Lowry W. Essays in Edu- 
cology. Brown, 1956. 186p. $1.25. 

A “report from the archives of the As- 
sociation for Preservation of Humor in 
Educological Workers,” being a collection 
(and quite a good one) of this-a and that-a, 
much of it trivi-a, but all of it with delight- 
ful tongue-in-cheek. 


Hatcuett, ErHet L. anp D. G. 
Hucues. Teachers Language Arts in 
Elementary Schools. Ronald, 1956. 
426p. $4.75. 

This book emphasizes the functional- 
creative approach to the teaching of the 
language arts in the elementary school. The 
authors believe that the child’s power of 
communication can best be improved by 
stimulating his ability to create with lan- 
guage in the context of the persistent prob- 
lems encountered in everyday experiences 
in the classroom and outside it. Practical 
methods consistent with this point of view 
are put forward with the book. Examples of 
children’s work are given as illustrations of 
what can be expected of children as to 
content and form. The entire field of lan- 
guage arts is covered, including speech, 
listening, reading, writing, spelling, and the 
creation and enjoyment of poetry and prose. 


Hotiey, JosepH WintuHrRop. Edu- 
cation and the Segregation Issue. Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1955. 62p. $3.00. 

Education and the Segregation Issue pre- 
sents the viewpoint of a Southern Negro 
who accepts the nineteenth century view- 
point on race relations. The emphasis is 
upon Negroes raising themselves through 
education in a society which maintains seg- 
regated schools. The book is of historical 
interest as representing the viewpoint of 
older Negro leadership, now largely replaced 
by a new leadership which stresses that 
separate can never be equal and that first 
class citizenship is essential. 


Morcan, CLIFFORD THOMAS AND 
OTHERS. Introduction to Psychology. 
McGraw, 1956. 676p. $6.00. 

An outstanding general text. Unique in 
its provision for flexible organization of 
course, especially for semester system. Con- 
tains a section on study techniques and a 
glossary. Coverages of learning and clinical- 


personality area are of nature of survey 
rather than in terms of systematic theoretical 
presentation. 


Puce, Lestre Harper. Miracle in 
Mississippi: Lawrence C. Jones of 
Piney Woods. Comet, 1956. 262p. 
$3.50. 

This biography of Lawrence C. Jones, 
founder of the Piney Woods Country Life 
School is also an interesting history of the 
institution, 


REDDEN, JOHN D. ANp Francis A. 
Ryan. A Catholic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. rev. ed. Bruce, 1956. 614p. 
$4.75. 

This book achieves very successfully the 
assignment indicated in the title. 


Stout, DorMAN GLADSTONE. School- 
Community Leadership. Brown, 1956. 
141p. $2.75. 

Contains many suggestions to help edu- 
cational leaders work toward communities 
in which all agencies effectively educate. 
Section on the PTA is especially good. 


Tax InstiTuTE. Financing Education 
in the Public Schools. Tax Institute, 
Inc., 1956. 183p. $5.00. 


An excellent discussion of problems in 
public school finance. Participants from 
several states representing different organiza- 
lions present conflicting points of view. 


Witson, Howarp Eucene. Amer- 
ican College Life as Education in 
World Outlook. American Council on 
Education, 1956. 195p. $3.50. (Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace. Studies in Universities and 
World Affairs. ) 

This first book in a proposed series of 
eight volumes reporting studies of universi- 
ties and world affairs was written by the 
editor of the series. The author deals with 
informal activities in universities and col- 
leges that help shape the students’ attitudes 
toward other cultures and areas of the 
world. The book is based on self-surveys of 
sixty higher educational institutions con- 
ducted under the author’s leadership. The 
result is an informative and distinguished 
presentation. 
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Literature 
BowpeNn, Epwin T. The Themes of 
Henry James. Yale, 1956. 117p. $3.00. 


The themes of James’ novels are here 
illumined by a study of how they are de- 
veloped and defined through the author's 
treatment of the visual arts. This is a valu- 
able contribution to the understanding of 
James and his novels. 


CROMPTON, MARGARET. Passionate 
Search: A Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
McKay, 1956. 252p. $3.95. 


The merits of this new biography of 
Charlotte Bronté are its prediciousness, its 
advantageous drawing upon earlier research, 
and its readability. The title refers to what 
Miss Crompton identifies as Charlotte 
Bronté’s lifelong, passionate search “for the 
one perfect relationship which would satisfy 
her deepest and most ardent longings.” 

Dickens, CHARLES. Hard Times for 
These Times. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1955. 299p. $3.00. 

This new edition of Dicken’s least read 
novel includes an interesting and provoca- 
tive introduction by Dingle Foot. The chief 
interest in the novel, it will be recalled, 
is Dicken’s indelible picture of the England 
of the “dark, satanic mills.” 

DioLe, PHiwippe. Sahara Adventure, 
tr. by Katherine Woods. Messner, 
1956. 185p. $4.50. 

The record of a journey into the Sahara in 
search of prehistoric paintings and carvings 
on cliffs and in caves, full consideration of 
the difficulties of travel and the personal 
reactions of the author to desert environ- 
ment. 


DRINKWATER, JOHN. Shakespeare. 
Macmillan, 1956. 122p. $1.50. (Great 
Lives Series). 

Here is a lively and useful book about 
Shakespeare by an unusually sensitive critic 
who is himself playwright and poet. This 
compact biography gives us a sane and in- 
cisive analysis of Shakespeare’s life, times 
and imperishable art. 


Durr, Annis. Longer Flight. Vik- 
ing, 1955. 269p. $3.00. 

Another book by the author of Bequest 
of Wings will be welcomed by parents who 
are eager to make the sharing of books a 
family experience. Longer Flight describes 
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the happy companionship in exploring the 
delights of reading and its allied pleasures— 
the theater, museums, the exchange of ideas, 
the satisfaction of growing with knowledge 
and understanding of the world and its 
people. Extensive booklists provide prac- 
tical guidance for the many families who 
will find this book an open sesame into the 
pleasures of shared interest and fun. 


Dunn, Watpo Hinary. R. D. Black- 
more: the Author of Lorna Doone; a 
biography. Longmans, 1956. 316p. 
$5.50. 


Professor Dunn has, as might have been 
expected, written a thoroughly competent 
biography of his subject, an author whose 
work have been continuously popular but 
whose person has been little known. The 
text is supported by photographs and illus- 
trations, reference notes, and useful bibli- 
ographies. 

FRIEDMAN, ALBERT BARRON, ED. The 
Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the 
English Speaking W orld. Viking, 1956. 
473p. $4.95. 


Prepared for the popular market, this 
book offers in a little simpler form and 
with an easily understandable prefatory 
discussion the kind of material that has 
been too narrowly confined to textbooks and 
scholarly collections. British and American 
ballads, often with music, are arranged ac- 
cording to their subject matter. Explanatory 
notes, a bibliography of sources, and a list 
of phonograph recordings accompany the 
text. 

James, Henry. Hawthorne. Cornell, 
1956. 156p. $1.45. Great Seal Books. 

Originally published in 1879 as a part of 
the “English Men of Letters Series.” A 
valuable book because it is the first ex- 
tended analysis of the nature of Hawthorne’s 
genius and because it gives the critical the- 
ories of another great novelist at the be- 
ginning of his career. Scholars in American 
literature should be grateful to the Cornell 
University Press for making this work easily 
available again in a readable and compact 
form. 


Leavis, Frank. D. H. Lawrence: 
Novelist. Knopf, 1956. 393p. $4.75. 

Despite some overemphatic partisanship, 
this is a very important addition to the grow- 
ing library of criticism of a novelist whose 
significance was for a long time underesti- 
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mated. It may do much to restore Lawrence 
to general critical esteem. 

Murr, Kennetu. John Milton. Long- 
mans, 1955. 196p. $2.50. 

A compact discussion of the life and 
writing of Milton by a professor of litera- 
ture in the University of London, Penetrat- 
ing without being exhaustive. 

Revesz, Geza. The Origins and Pre- 
history of Language, tr. by J. Butler. 
Philosophical, 1956. 240p. $7.50. 

This is one of those scholarly books that 
no reference library can afford to be with- 
out but that few readers will know what to 
do with. It covers the subject of theories 
about the origins of language, demolishing 
all except what the author puts forward. But 
the contact theory promulgated does not add 
much to our understanding of language. 


Mathematics and Science 


Bono.a, Roserto. Non-Euclidean - 


Geometry. Dover, 1955. $1.00 paper. 

This book combines in one inexpensive 
volume three very important, and heretofore 
somewhat inaccessible, works in geometry. 
It is, therefore, a rather important contribu- 
tion to the library of information in the field 
of geometry. 

GaceR, WILLIAM A. AND OTHERS. 
Functional Mathematics, Grades 7-9. 
Scribner, 1955. 375p. $2.24 each. 

These three books are from a complete 
series in “Functional mathematics” from 
grade 3 through grade 12. The entire series 
seems to give evidence of very careful 
planning, selection, and development of ma- 
terials. There are many teaching aids which 


should make the entire series very teach- 
able. 


Georces, JoEL SAMUEL. [ntroduc- 
tory Mathematica! Analysis. Edwards, 
1955. 620p. $6.00. 

A sampling examination of this text gives 
very positive evidence that, while published 
by a different company, it is a verbative re- 
production of a text of the same title and 
earlier copyright. 


MALLory, VIRGIL SAMPSON AND 
K. C. Skeen. Higher Arithmetic. San- 
born, 1955. 418p. $3.20. 


A good book for those looking for a text 
in arithmetic at the senior high level. There 


are many helpful teaching devices incorpo- 
rated. 

MALLory, VirciL SAMPSON AND 
H. F. Feur. Senior Mathematics for 
High Schools. Sanborn, 1955. 452p. 
$3.60. 

This is a carefully written text for a pro- 
gram that seems to be becoming more 
popular in the senior high school. It provides 
a good program for helping the student weld 
together his mathematical knowledge. 

MILLER, FRepDERIC H. College Alge- 
bra and Trigonometry. 2d ed. Wiley, 
1955. 342p. $4.50. 

This is the second edition of what seemed 
to be a very usable text for an integrated 
course in College Algebra and Trigonometry. 
A new body of exercises has been supplied 
with minor revisions only of the main body 
of the text. 

RASSWEILER, MERRILL PAUL AND 
J. Merce Harris. Mathematics and 
Measurements. Row, 1955. 351p. $4.50. 

This is an excellent book on the mathe- 
matics of measurement. It should serve 
as a very effective guide in learning to 
deal with the approximate numbers that 
arise from measurement. 


SLADE, SAMUEL AND Louis Mar- 
GoLis. Mathematics for Technical and 
Vocational Schools. 4th ed. Wiley, 
1955. 574p. $4.48. 

This is the fourth edition of what has 
seemingly been a very successful text for 
vocational schools. This edition is based 
on suggestions from users of the third edi- 
tion for making improvements in presenta- 
tion of materials. 


SMITH, ROLLAND AND Francis G. 
LaNKForD, Jr. Algebra One-Two. 
World, 1955. vol. 1, $2.80. vol. 2, 
$3.00. 

This is a very carefully written text with 
many teaching aids. The format is an at- 
tractive feature of the book. The impression 
one gets from examination is that this should 
be a very teachable text. 

THRALLS, ZoE Acnes. The World 
Around Us, ed. by Lewis Paul Toll 
and Jessie M. Wakeman. Harcourt, 
1956. 480p. $4.20. 


This junior high school text in world 
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geography is a revision of THE WORLD: 
ITS LANDS AND PEOPLES (1948). The 
original basis of organization, by climatic 
regions, is retained but far greater use is 
made of color in photographs, maps and 
texts. 


Philosophy and Religion 

LASLETT, PETER, ED. Philosophy, 
Politics and Society. Macmillan, 1956. 
184p. $3.00. 

Ten essays on political philosophy by as 
many writers, ranging from professors of 
law to professional philosophers, with gen- 
eral interest but uneven results. 

SmitH, WiLpur M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes on the International Bible Les- 
son for Christian Teaching, 1957. 
Wilde, 1956. 408p. $2.75. 

Now in its eighty-third year, this an- 
nual volume is one of the best known and 
most useful of the Sunday School lesson 
guides. It is based upon the International 
Bible lessons, and is an invaluable source 
of help for any teacher of a Sunday School 
class. 


Reference 


Avis, F. C. The Bookman’s Con- 
cise Dictionary. Philosophical, 1956. 
unp. $4.75. 

A wide variety of names, words, expres- 
sions, and abbreviations used in the world 
of books are defined in this dictionary. 
Terms explained ranged all the way from 
terms used by the ancient manuscript writ- 
ers to abbreviations now used in publish- 
ing and bookselling. 

Barrp, ALBERT Craic (ED). Repre- 
sentative American Speeches: 1955-56. 
Wilson, 1956. 200p. $2.00. Reference 
Shelf, vol. 28, no. 3. 

This nineteenth annual volume contains 
representative speeches on subjects from 
international relations and politics to edu- 
cation and religion. Each of the nineteen 
volumes has contained about twenty speeches. 
In the present volume, we again have the 
cumulative author index to all volumes from 
the first to date and the feature of bi- 
ographical notes on the authors is con- 
tinued. 


Brown, CHARLES Harvey. Scien- 
tific Serials. Association of College & 
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Reference Libraries, 1956. 189p. 
$4.25. ACRL Monograph No. 16. 


This comprehensive study on the use of 
scientific literature by scientists is based 
on the analysis of 37,800 citations to scien- 
tific serials in eight sciences. Trends in 
use are studies by comparing present lists 
with former lists in the same fields. Changes 
in scope of individual titles are shown. An 
authoritative and useful work by one who has 
spent a lifetime of work and study in the 
field of scientific publications. 


Coan, Otis WELTON AND R. G. LIL- 


LARD. America in Fiction, 4th ed. 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1956. 200p. 
$3.00. 

This annotated and classified list of 


American fiction aims to present American 
life through imaginative writings picturing 
characters in “realizable” situations. The 
classifications into which the titles fall are 
Frontier, Farm and Village, and the Machine 
Age. 


Columbia Encyclopedia. Supplement 
of Illustrations with a Record of 
Events, 1950-56; ed. by William 
Bridgwater. Columbia University 
Press, 1956. $6.00. 


This supplement which includes 63 pages 
of illustrations, 18 of which are maps, 
breaks with the 21 year tradition of no 
illustrations in the Columbia Encyclopedia. 
Included also is a record of events, 1950-56, 
arranged alphabetically just as is the en- 
cyclopedia. 

The illustrations are grouped by sub- 
jects, all are related to the Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, but no single illustration refers 
to any single article. The whole group of 
illustrations should stimulate further use of 
the encyclopedia. Only line drawings are 
used. 


Jones, DANIEL. Everyman’s English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Dutton, 1956. 
llth edition, rev. and enl. 538p. $5.00. 

International phonetic transcription is 
given for the pronunciation of 58,000 words 
as spoken in Southern England. No attempt 
is made to say how words OUGHT to be 
pronounced, only to record how they actu- 
ally ARE pronounced in the everyday speech 
of families of Southern English people who 
have been educated in the public schools 
there. 
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Lowry, Howarp F. anp WILLARD 
Tuorp, Eps. An Oxford Anthology of 
English Poetry, 2d edition. Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 1356p. $6.50. 

It is the belief of the editors of this 
present edition that authors of the first 
half of the twentieth century will hold 
their own among those of any age. Conse- 
quently, they are represented here. In- 
tended mainly to accompany the general 
English literature course in college, this 
anthology also serves the layman who is 
interested in a well-chosen and representa- 
tive selective of English poetry from earliest 
times to the present. 


RICHARDSON, SiR ALBERT EDWARD 
AND Hector O. Corriato. The Ari 
of Architecture, 3d rev. ed. Philosophi- 
cal, 1956. 663p. $25.00. 

THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE will 


make a good reference book for the library 
art section. 


TuTTLE, ROBERT EUGENE AND C. A. 
Brown. Writing Useful Reports. Ap- 
pleton, 1956. 635p. $4.50. 

This book presents a detailed formulation 
of principles and techniques that have been 
successful in report writing courses. It 
should prove useful to those who must write 
reports in business, in industry, in pro- 
fessional life, and to college students. 


Yearbook of Education, 1956. Edu- 
cation and Economics. World, 1956. 
595p. $8.50. 

The theme of the present YEARBOOK 
is “Education and Economics.” Authorities 
from various countries of the world have 
written dealing with some phase of the 
subject in their own countries. The whole 
YEARBOOK is organized into four parts: 
the demand for education; the acquisition 
and distribution of resources; problems of 
management; and _ socio-economic conse- 
quences and determinants. An authoritative 
and valuable YEARBOOK is again pre- 
sented under the joint editorship of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and the 
University of London Institute of Education. 


Social Science 


ApamMs, WALTER AND Horace M. 


Gray. Monopoly in America. Macmil- 
lan, 1955. 221p. $3.50. 





The thesis of this book is the centraliza- 
tion of power whether public or private is 
dangerous to a free economy and a demo- 
cratic society. It shows how the govern- 
ment by its policies and regulations can 
foster monopoly with imperfect competi- 
tion. Some of the government policies are 
considered in chapters on “Regulation of 
Public Utilities,” “Tax and Expenditure 
Policies,” “Procurement for Defense,” “Dis- 
posal of Surplus Property,” and “Legisla- 
tion and Atomic Energy.” The book is in- 
formative and thought-provoking. 


AHL, Frances Norene. Wings Over 
the Congo. Christopher, 1956. 208p. 
$3.00. 


A report on economic and social develop- 
ments in the Belgian Congo, based on ex- 
tensive travel in that area. A useful sup- 
plementary reference for social studies 
classes. 


Aucur, HELEN. The Secret War of 
Independence. Little, 1956. 381p. 
$4.50. 


Dedicated to Benjamin Franklin because 
of his extraordinary activity as an American 
agent, this popularly written account makes 
a real contribution to our understanding of 
the “privateering, international gun run- 
ning and intrigue,” that preceded and ac- 
companied the declared War of Independ- 
ence. It deals at length with illegal trade 
with the Caribbean Islands. 


CHARLESWORTH, HAROLD Karr. The 
Economics of Repressed Inflation. 
Macmillan, 1956. 127p. $2.50. 


This volume is a micro-economic analysis 
of the effects of a partially controlled in- 
flation in a peacetime economy. Particular 
interest is centered on the workings of a 
price system in the controlled sector of the 
economy with respect to income distribu- 
tion, factor resource allocation, and the 
elasticity of supply and demand schedules. 
Excellent for reading .and study in applied 
economics courses. 


CUMBERLAND, KENNETH B. South- 
west Pacific. McGraw, 1956. 365p. 
$6.50. 

An authoritative treatment by a _ com- 
petent geographer of Australia, New Zea- 


land, and adjacent islands. Excellent refer- 
ence work, and suitable as a college text. 
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Driccs, Howarp R. The Old West 
Speaks. Prentice, 1956. 200p. $12.50. 

Personal reminiscences, anecdotes, recol- 
lections of pioneers, and recorded history are 
here pleasantly mingled in a volume which 
breathes the spirit of the far West. The 
author deals familiarly with the Mormon 
trek, the opening of Oregon, and other 
Western sagas. Superb paintings by Wil- 
liam Henry Jackson immeasurably enrich 
the volume. 


EpmuNbD, Francis HEREWARD. Ge- 
ology and Ourselves. Philosophical, 
1956. 256p. $10.00. 

A presentation of the field of geology and 
its many practical applications, designed for 
the serious adult reader. Illustrations are 
largely drawn from Great Britain. 

EssLInceR, WILLIAM. Politics and 
Science. Philosophical, 1955. 167p. 
$3.00. 

This volume is a series of essays by Dr. 
William Esslinger, a noted physicist, on the 
importance of developing a scientific ap- 
proach to the study of politics and history. 
It is a thought-provoking book. It deals with 
the necessity for a practical science of 
politics, the difficulties of such a science, 


and concludes with four essays on “What 
Can We Do?” 


GRAHAM, EDWARD AND WILLIAM 
Van DersaL. Water for America; The 
Story of Water Conservation. Oxford, 
1956. 1llp. $3.50. 

In this attractive survey of water resources 
each page of text is matched by a full 


page photograph. An ideal book for the 
school and home library. 


GUNTHER, JOHN AND BERNARD 
Quint, Days to Remember; America, 
1945-1955. Harper, 1956. 240p. $5.95. 

We who remember that troublesome dec- 
ade, 1945-1955, will look through this pot- 
pourri of pictures and notations out of 
sheer nostalgia. Youngsters may ask if 
our lives were really as hectic and con- 
fused as these pages suggest. Here was 
America as viewed by Life—the source of 
these pictures. We pray that the eyes of 
the cameras did not reveal our all. 


Horcan, Pau. The Centuries of the 
Santa Fe. Dutton, 1956. 363p. $5.00. 


This portrait of a city is done by a per- 
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ceptive artist. Through the use of character 
portrayals he shows the successive influence 
of Indian, Spanish, and American cultures 
on Santa Fe. All who cherish local tradi- 
tions will appreciate this sensitive history 
of an ancient city. 

HUEBENER, THEODORE AND CarL H. 
Voss. This Is Israel; Palestine: Yes- 
terday, Today, and Tomorrow. Philo- 
sophical, 1956. 166p. $3.75. 

An account of the history of the land of 
Israel from earliest times, followed by a 
vivid, sympathetic description and interpreta- 
tion of present-day conditions in the new 
nation. 

HyMANn, ALBERT. Ancient History. 
Barnes, 1955. 228p. $1.00. College 
Outline Series. 

The College Outline Series has become 
an established feature on the college campus. 
This is the 10th printing of one manual of 
facts in that series. It is curious to note that 
as textbooks have become more interpreta- 
tive, students still seem to find this kind 
of work useful. Do they still find it neces- 
sary to begin the study of a topic by 
memorizing “Significant Dates” out of con- 
text? Perhaps our teaching is still like 
that. 


McDermott, IRENE E. AND FLor- 
ENCE WituiaMs NIicHo as. Living for 
Young Moderns. Lippincott, 1956. 
396p. $3.80. 

This text undertakes the rather ambitious 
task of “inspiring high ideals and right 
standards of living in the home, at work, 
and at play, in the conduct of friendships, 
and as citizens of America and of the 
world,” in eleven chapters. This is truly a 
very worthwhile endeavor, and a text that 
would accomplish this has been severely 
needed for a long time. 


Macoun, F. ALEXANDER. Love and 
Marriage. Harper, 1°56. rev. ed. 475p. 
$5.00. 

The second edition of a justly popular 
book that was reprinted seven times. Ideal- 
istic and poetic, yet with some realistic 
treatment of family problems. 

Micot, AnpRE. Thin Edge of the 
World. Little, 1956. 242p. $4.50. 

An inpressionistic account by a French 
physician of a year spent on an island in 
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the South Indian Ocean, and an excursion 
into Antarctic waters. 

Neat, Harry Epwarp. Nature’s 
Guardians: Your Career in Conserva- 
tion. Messner, 1956. 192p. $3.50. 

A valuable guide for the young man, 
whether in high school or college, who is 
eager to learn more about the various ways 
in which to become a conservationist as a 
life work. Emphasis is on careers in fed- 
eral service. 

Parsons, TALCOTT AND ROBERT F. 
Bates. Family, Socialization and In- 
teraction Process. Free Press, 1955. 
422p. $6.00. 

The authors of this book challenge the 
widely held belief that the American family 
is in a state of disorganization and that 
it has lost its true function in our society. 
This is a stimulating text for mature col- 
lege students. 

STATHAM, IRA Cyrit FRANK. Coal- 
mining. Philosophical, 1956. 564p. 
$15.00. 

An exhaustive account of coal mining, 
with particular reference to conditions in 
Great Britain. Of interest especially to one 
planning to enter the coal industry. 

WarrREN, RoBert PENN. Segrega- 
tion: The Inner Conflict in the South. 
Random, 1956. 66p. $1.95. 

A series of penetrating observations on the 
mind of the South as it is currently re- 
acting to issues of segregation. Warren 
brings to this job of reporting his usual 
artistry of language. 

WOHLRABE, RAYMOND A. AND 
KruscH WERNER. The Land and Peo- 
ple of Austria. Lippincott, 1956. 117p. 
$2.75. 

A comprehensive treatment of the coun- 
try, with considerable attention to different 
sections. For the school library. 


Textbooks 


ALLEN, JACK AND Fremont P. 
Wirtu. This Government of Ours. 
American Book, 1955. 600p. 

A high school text that covers the sub- 
ject in a fresh interesting way. The or- 
ganization, however, will fit the pattern of 
teaching used by most teachers of the sub- 


ject. It covers the important material, 
but is not so large as to make other re- 
lated work impossible. 


BalLey, HELEN MILLER AND OTHERS. 
Your American Government. 2nd ed. 
Longmans, 1956. 502p. $4.75. 

A new edition of a volume designed as a 
text for the general college course. Its 
emphasis is principally on national govern- 
ment, but there is some attention to state 
and local affairs. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH AND OTHERS. 
Wonder and Laughter. Silver, 1955. 
368p. $2.36. 


This is the first in a series of three read- 
ing texts emphasizing stories to remember. 
The book contains much literature in the 
true sense of the word while at the same 
time the selections appeal to children. The 
selections are funny, serious, exciting. Some 
are of long ago, others are of the here and 
now. Format is attractive. Recommended. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH AND OTHERS. 
Dreaming and Daring. Silver, 1955. 
400p. $2.36. 


The second book in a series of reading 
textbooks for elementary grades stressing 
stories worth remembering. Here are stories 
of adventures at sea, treasures fought for, 
stories hard to believe but easy to imagine, 
and tales with chuckles or laughs in them. 
Attractive format. Recommended. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH AND OTHERS. 
High Road to Glory. Silver, 1955. 
400p. 

This is the third in a series of reading 
texts for elementary grades containing 
stories to remember. The stories and poems 
are grouped into six sections as follows: 
With Sword and Shield, Funny Fellows 
Along the Way, Pioneers and Trail Blazers, 
Paths to the Main Road, Dreams Point the 
Way, and Ever the Challenge. Attractive 
format. Recommended. 


ConyNGTON, THOMAS AND Louts C. 
BerRGH. Business Law. 5th ed. Ron- 
ald, 1956. 1005p. $7.00. 

This is a comprehensive textbook for 
students of business. Legal principles and 
their underlying reasons are thoroughly 
discussed and explained. Materials are up- 
to-date. Many examples of legal forms are 
included. Case problems are modern and 
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illustrative of the principles discussed. The 
text is well-written and well-organized. 
Hotmes, ARTHUR W. AND OTHERS. 
Elementary Accounting, rev. ed. Ir- 
win, 1956. 756p. $6.00. text ed. 
This textbook is designed for a one- 
year course in beginning accounting. The 
development of the accounting cycle is fol- 
lowed by business organization, procedure, 
special journals and subsidiary ledgers, the 
voucher system and negotiable instruments. 
Modern concepts of net income determina- 
tion and accounting valuation are stressed. 
Corporation and partnership materials are 
presented. Adequate laboratory material is 
included and two practice sets are avail- 


able. 

GRANT, Eucene Lopewick. Basic 
Accounting and Cost Accounting. Mc- 
Graw, 1956. 377p. $6.00. 

This textbook is written for the person 
who does not intend to become a_ pro- 
fessional accountant. It includes both basic 
and cost accounting. Fairly short complete 
cycle problems are used. Ample questions 
and problems are provided at the end of each 
chapter. 

HuFFMAN, HARRY AND OTHERS. 
Arithmetic for Business and Every- 
day Use. Gregg, 1956. 502p. $3.20. 

This textbook emphasizes simple arithme- 
tic processes and their applications to 
everyday business and personal activities. 
The content is organized into chapters and 
units: each providing a cycle of student 
activity that includes warmup practice, a 
typical problem situation, new learning, 
classwork, and assignments. Stylized il- 
lustrations, photographs and drawings are 
generously distributed throughout. A work- 
book, teacher’s manual and key are available. 
This textbook will fill a definite need in the 
improvement of business arithmetic instruc- 
tion. 

KELLEY, Epwarp J. The Account- 
ing Process. Fearon, 1956. 474p. $6.00. 

This textbook is for beginning students of 
accounting on the college level. It empha- 
sizes the debit/credit concept; the fact that 
the raw statistics of accounting are eco- 
nomic data; and that the methodology and 
procedures of accounting are essentially 
statistical. The sequence of subject matter 
is ordered to the preparation of the income 
statement and the balance sheet. Contains 
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adequate material for six semester-units of 
work. 

MacKenzie, DonaLp Hector. The 
Fundamentals of Accounting. Mac- 
millan, 1956. 742p. $6.00. 

This textbook for first-year college stu- 
dents of accounting uses the cost and rev- 
enue approach in its introductory chapters. 
The balance sheet equation is used in de- 
veloping bookkeeping or recording aspects 
of the subject. Material is flexible so that 
some chapters may be omitted, if the in- 
structor wishes, without interrupting the 
continuity of the subject. Three practice 
sets and adequate laboratory materials are 
included. 


Pace, Homer St. Ciair anv E. J. 
KoESTLER. Cost Accounting. Pace, 
1956. 516p. $7.00. 

This volume is one of a group of cor- 
related text units constituting the Pace Ac- 
counting Series. It includes the nature and 
purposes of cost accounting, basic cost ele- 
ments; general accounting for costs; proc- 
ess costs methods and procedures; joint 
products; and other topics of a well-planned 
and well-organized cost accounting textbook. 
Questions and problems are provided in the 


back of the textbooks. 


SALIsBuRY, RACHEL. Better Language 
and Thinking. Appleton, 1955. 525p. 
$4.00. 

This anthology for Freshman College 
English is divided into six sections; namely, 
Our Native Language, Words in Action, 
Good Talk—How To Be Sure of It, Good 
Listening and Looking, Good Reading, and 
Good Writing. This text undertakes to de- 
velop critical judgment in the several fields 
of contemporary communication. Based on 
the point of view that few freshmen in- 
tend to become English majors, this text 
presents more than the usual number of 
nonliterary selections, chosen from  con- 
temporary books, magazines, and newspapers, 
and it includes authoritative articles defining 
values in radio, television and recordings. 


Spears, HAROLD AND C. H. LawsHe. 
High School Journalism, 1956 ed. Mac- 
millan, 1956. 452p. $3.88. 

Since 1950 there have been notable changes 
in school publications. This book is a basic 
text for high school journalism and a guide 
for modern publication work. The book be- 
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gins with the more elementary principles of 
reporting and moves progressively through 
the 31 chapters to the more intrciate aspects 
of producing school publications. Each chap- 
ter represents a three-step study approach to 
the topic under consideration: (1) a discus- 
sion of the basic principles of the subject, 
(2) ample examples from school publications 
for reference study, and (3) exercises for 
the student’s application of the principles 
learned. Recommended. 


Tunick, STANLEY BLocH AND EM- 


MANUEL SAXE. Fundamental Account- 


ing. 2nd edition. Prentice, 1956. 852p. 
$7.95. 


This textbook is a revision of the 1949 
edition. In this revision, most alternative 
methods have been eliminated; certain 
topics have been omitted as too specialized 
for an elementary textbook or unimportant 
in practice; some topics (notes and drafts, 
for example) have been reduced in length; 
there is some re-arrangement of chapter 
sequence; and new problems and practice 
sets have been provided. 
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These books, by outstanding, widely experi- 
enced educators, offer you the most expert 
help in preparing teachers to handle effec- 
tively today’s and tomorrow’s classroom and 
administrative problems. 


Teaching Science in the 
Secondary School 
by R. Will Burnett 


By the avthor of Teaching Science in the Elemen- 
tary School. Full of practical suggestions 


American High School 
Administration REVISED 
by Will French, J. Dan Hull & 
B. L. Dodds 


Up-to-date edition of a text long considered one of 
the best on the subject. 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


Educational Leadership and the 
Elementary School Principal 
by C. R. Spain, H. D. Drummond & 
J. 1. Goodlad 


“So excellent it should be on the bookshelf of every 
elementary principal.”” Tenn. ESPA Bulletin 


Unit Teaching in the 
Elementary School 
by Lavone Hanna, 6. L. Potter & 
Neva Hagaman 


““A long-awaited aid and rich reference for all edu- 
cators’’—Educational Leadership 


232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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By Hubert H. Mills and Harl R. 
Douglass — both University of 
Colorado 


Ready March. This thoroughgoing 
textbook discusses today’s high school 
teacher as the director of student 
learning. It analyzes his relationships 
with pupils, co-workers, and the local 
community. Emphasizing the student's 
over-all development, book contains 
concrete suggestions for using various 
teaching procedures based upon sound 


STUDENT TEACHING in the 


By Margaret Lindsey, Columbia 
University; and William T. Gruhn, 
University of Connecticut 


Just Out. A comprehensive, practical 
guide to all phases of student teach- 
ing in any elementary grade. This 
new, informally written textbook pre- 
sents teaching as a continuous cycle 
of planning, guiding, and evaluating 
the learning activities of children. De- 














By Lillian Gray, San Jose State 
College; and Dora Reese, Eastern 
Montana College of Education 


Just Out. Second Edition of this pop- 
ular textbook covers all phases of 
teaching elementary and secondary 
school children to read. Based on 
latest research, it stresses developing 
the individual’s reading ability. In- 
cludes practical lesson plans for basic 
reading in all grades. Offers teaching 














By William Everett Rosenstengel, 
University of North Carolina; and 
Jefferson N. Eastmond, Brigham 
Young University 























Just Out. This new textbook dis- 
cusses all aspects of the theory and 
practice of public school finance. De- 
signed for college students wi.o are 
preparing to become school admin- 
istrators, it is also a complete day-to- 

































= New RONALD Books: 





SCHOOL FINANCE—lIts Theory and Practice 


TEACHING in HIGH SCHOOL — Second Edition 


principles of learning—rather than 
any one method of teaching. It shows 
how to adapt accepted psychological 
and sociological principles; how to 
select and organize curricular ma- 
terials for traditional and core cur- 
riculum classes; how to promote great- 
er student responsibility for his own 
learning activities. Outlines proced- 
ures for dealing effectively with dif- 
ferent student abilities, needs, back- 
grounds, and interests. 39 ills., tables; 
562 pp. 


Elementary School 


signed to make the student think 
about vitally important basic prin- 
ciples, it opens by preparing him for 
the experience ahead. Book thoroughly 
examines the teacher’s relationships 
and responsibilities in the school, 
school system, and community. Offers 
realistic advice on how to secure a 
position and become a fully estab- 
lished member of the teaching pro- 
fession. 214 pp. 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ —Second Edition 


practices and procedures for begin- 
ning reading; reading in subject mat- 
ter fields; remedial and recreational 
reading; organizing class reading 
groups; selecting books and materials; 
appraising reading growth; develop- 
ing silent and oral reading interests, 
attitudes, habits, and skills. Fully 
treats teaching word recognition and 
meaning, comprehension, interpreta- 
tion, and critical reading. 19 ills.; 
475 pp. 


day guide for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and business managers con- 
cerned with the financial management 
of public schools. Book treats financ- 
ing of public education on federal, 
state, and local levels; and analyzes 
special problems the local administra- 
tor must solve such as payroll pro- 
cedures, insurance, and transportation. 
Selected topics for discussion and fur- 
ther study. 116 ills., tables 447 pp. 
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THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By Daniet A. Prescott, University of Maryland. Ready in July 


Written by a leading authority in the field of child development, this new book has been 
called “one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated 
with actual cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, 
showing the complexity of the teacher’s task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human De- 
velopment, on behavior and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 
By I. N. Tout, University of Connecticut. Ready in June 


Designed for advanced or graduate students of education, this unusual text provides an 
historical and comparative approach to the philosophy of education. All important philos- 
ophical theories concerning the ways in which knowledge is received, discovered, and con- 
structed, is discussed. The book deals with the origins and evolution of education in the 
Western World, and includes all recent developments in educational theory. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 


A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and Recreation Leaders 
By Ricuarp Kraus, Columbia University. Ready in June 


\ brief, attractive book designed to help recreation workers with children between the ages 
of six and twelve. The underlying values of youthful play are described, and examples are 
given of successful play programs. Unique in variety and scope, it contains many specifically 
helpful suggestions and guides for working with groups, and clearly-written directions for 
a wide variety of activities, including musical play and singing; folk and creative dancing; 
arts and crafts; and dramatics. 


By Paut R. Mort and Donavp H. Ross, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. Series in Education. New Second Edition. Ready in April 
Revised, expanded, updated . . . this new edition presents a comprehensive treatment of the 
underlying principles of school administration derived from the objectives of education and 
from the common sense of culture. It shows the bearing of these principles upon all aspects 
of administration—personnel problems, curriculum problems, finance problems, school- 
building problems. and legal problems. Exercises are carefully selected to provide a labora- 
tory development to give the student a growing understanding of the synthesis. 
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NOTABLE 
NEW 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


the psychology of adolescence 

by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers 

College, Columbia University 

Focusing attention on the adolescent as a person, and on 

his attempt to understand and accept himself, this book 

emphasizes objective facts. the growing concept of self, 

and the relation of adolescence to all stages of develop- 
ment. 

1957 438 pages $5.00 


speech correction in the schools 

by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, 

Queens College 

This informal, non-technical book helps the classroom 

teacher to understand basic speech difficulties and to know 

when and how he can help correct them. Principles 

and procedures are documented throughout with detailed 
cases and specific practice materials. 

1957 294 pages $4.25 


creative and mental growth 


third edition 

by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, 

Pennsylvania State University 

The third edition of this practical guide is applicable to 

secondary as well as elementary schools. There are 6 new 

chapters, which include material on discipline in the 

classroom, the gifted child, and therapeutic aspects of 
art education. Ready Spring 1957 


the negro in the united states, revised edition 
by E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, 
Howard University 
This important revision offers a detailed, analytical 
study of a minority on the road to integration. The com- 
pletely-rewritten final chapter views future prospects in 
the light of recent developments, including the Supreme 
Court decision. 
1957 769 pages $6.40 
Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 


by EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 
1956 476 pages $5.75 


A History of American Education 


by HARRY G. GOOD, The Ohio State University 
1956 570 pages $6.00 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 











